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THE ORDEAL. 
BY EDGAR A. FAWCETT. 


They did not guess the truth. How should they guess’ 
I put the pale wreath on the bride’s gold hair 

With such firm hands—I smoothed her glossy dress 
So critically weil in my despair. 


And when he came to view the sweet bride-gear. 
I said *“* my work,” with laughter that rang light, 
And watched his face, from its deep eyes and clear, 
Tell how the nuptial pureness pleased his sight. 


Later, I heard the bridal bravely through, 
I heard the merry greetings at its close, 

Then found the twilight garden’s gloom and dew 
And silentness and flowery repose. 


Ah, here is utter peace to that within ! 
I cannot wish them joy ; I cannot go 

Back to the thronged room's mirth. Have I not been 
Brave enough, hiding for long weeks my woe? 


And yet, and yet, O greatly burdened heart, 
One effort more, one strong last effort still ! 

Play to the end thy stern courageous part ; 
One mighty effort more, even though it kill! 








LOOKING FOR A GUIDE. 
BY THE REV. THOS. K. BEECHER. 


AN being born of the flesh is flesh. By his 
flesh he is related to the world of matter and 
must obey the conditions of matter. Here he has 
his first experience. On this plane he gathers up 
painfully his facts. He puts them together and 
constructs his physical theories. When these theo- 
ties are rightly constructed their symmetry and their 
balance prove them true, and a man’s conclusions 
are his science. But like a village dropped down 
in the midst of woods, all the streets of which lead 
out into the wilderness,—so with man, all his paths 
of inquiry lead out into mystery. Active and intel- 
ligent people run out to the end of a path, aow 
on this side, now on that, of the beaten streets of 
science, and facing the wilderness open wide eyes, 
and shout, and wait for answers; hearing echoes of 
confusion they run back, scared, to tell their “‘ dis- 
coveries.” 

All men would gladly know something accurate, 
that is, scientific, about the things before birth and 
the things after death. In various ways men en- 
deavor to stand taller than their own inches, and 
to see further backward and forward than belongs 
to their own horizon. 

One class of ‘men, finding tradition, which has 
come down through five hundred generations, de- 
clare it sacred and superhuman—true, because so 
many people have believed it. Such do not seem 
to remember that a statement made originally by 
men, can never by any human transmission be a whit 
more credible than it was the first time it was 
spoken. Primus the Great said so, and the five 
hundred generations since his day have done noth- 
ing except say that he said so. These five hundred 
generations, if they have added anything to the 
original statement, have probably added error. In 
the nature of things they cannot possibly have ad- 
ded truth or sanction or authority. That which is 

old is not therefore true. 





Another class of men having some documents or 
writings that have come down through, let us say, 
three thousand years, reverence the statements of 
these old writings, written by—well, who knows 
whom they were written by? They areold. They 
have been largely accepted and believed. But does 
age, and acceptance, and belief, prove the writings 
true? Nevertheless we want something that shall 
be higher than human; something that shall speak 
with authority as to the otherwise unrevealed. We 
must have a revelation. These old writings, these 
writings of the Chinese, Persians, Hindoos, Mexi- 
cans—these ethnic Scriptures, are a very great com- 
fort to the people that hold them fast, because they 
are “ revelations” of the otherwise unknown. 

Another class of men, not curious as to the past 
nor able to ask questions, go with the multitude 
and believe with the majority. They join the larg- 
est church. They get along swimmingly until, to 
their horror, come looming up in the horizon, two 
largest churches, like two black clouds darting 
bolts one at another, and filling the heavens with 
thunderings. 

An assertion is none the truer because a thousand 
people say so. If a whole infant school sing out, 
seven times seven are fifty, their fifty voices are worth 
nothing compared with the one voice of the teacher 
who says forty-nine. We get nothing superhuman by 
a mere multiplication ofthe unitman. Products re- 
semble multiplicands. Multiply apples, you get 
apples; multiply trees, you get trees ; multiply men 
and you get men—repeated men, not changed nor 
bettered men. A multitude has in it as much 
knowledge as the best man of the multitude; but 
alas, as the speed of a fleet is regulated not by the 
swiftest but by the slowest ship, so the effective wis- 
dom of a Church is measured by its average foolish- 
ness, not by its exceptional wisdom. 

Another class of men have found messengers come 
from God, who by the attestation of mighty and 
wonderful works are proved to be, like Moses, Eli- 
jah, and Jesus Christ, verily teachers that come 
from God, for no man can do their works except 
God be with him. These men having exhibited 
their credentials as Moses did before Pharaoh, until 
they have compelled assent, then open their mouths 
and speak, having authority thenceforth. 

The fame of these wonderful works outlives the 
generation thatsawthem. The witnesses die. An- 
other age comes, and a generation scientific, skepti- 
cal. These are asked to accept the superhuman 
teachings, accredited as they are by these miracu- 
lous sanctions. Scientific minds hesitate. They 
find it harder to credit the miracles than the doc- 
trines which they substantiate. But all minds are 
not scientific; and we have men to-day who, with- 
out a tremor*of doubt, believe in the ten plagues of 
Egypt, the stand-still sun and moon, and the swal- 
lowed Jonah, and the delivered Daniel, and Jesus 
that walked on the water, and Paul and Silas that 
walked out of prison doors earthquake-opened, who 
nevertheless cannot believe, though fifty living wit- 
nesses come and certify them, that tables are tipped 
and that spirits are rapping and inspiring and 
possessing and revealing. 

These good people long for superhuman evidence, 
They find their teacher come from God in an age 
and region so far removed that their faith in him 
cannot be contradicted, and so the veriest Sadducee 
and skeptic as to events of to-day, is a believer in 
miracles and marvels said to have taken place two 
or three thousand years ago, and certified by two 
or three witnesses whose certificates have long since 
been lost, but whose testimony has been believed 
continuously from the earliest ages by the Church. 
Wanted ! A superhuman authority. 

Wanted! A revelation from God. 

Wanted! A vision of the future. 


Jesus said, Except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. Said Paul: The natural 
man discerneth not the things of the Spirit, neither 
can he know them for they are spiritually discerned. 
And afterward, when he was caught up into the 
third heaven, and supernatural things were re- 
vealed to him, he adds, Things which it is not possi- 
ble to speak. 

The supernatural, if it be found at all, must'be first 
found in the consciousness of each believer. Know 
ye not that ye are the temples of God, and that 
Christ is in you except ye be reprobates? Haye ye 








received the Holy Ghost and do ye yet go about ask- 


ing for miracles and testimonies and corroborations? 
The kingdom of God is within you. The witness 
of the Spirit, the voice of God in the soul, are to 
him that receives them superhuman, supernatural. 

Ot course he is not able to lay these revelations 
before other minds and insist that they are authorita- 
tive. Master, and what shall this man do, said Peter, 
when he had received a revelation direct from Jesus 
Christ. If I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee? answered the Master. 

Because God undertakes to guide, by giving his 
Spirit to every one that asks, it by no means fol- 
lows that the one thus inspired is authorized to 
blab his messages to all his brethren and seek to 
govern them. If I tell my son to do this, and my 
daughter to do that, and my servant to do another 
thing, it is their business to do it, and not fall to 
jangling and wrangling about the messages that 
they have received from father or master. 

The searcher for the superhuman will make no dis- 
coveries in the heavens among the stars, nor on the 
earth among the molecules, nor in libraries among 
books and manuscripts, nor in Churches among tra- 
ditions or sacraments. What saith the promise : 
The word is nigh thee, even at thy door, the word 
of FarrH which we preach, that if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved. 

Try it, therefore, and see whether there be not 
evidence attainable by every childlike seeker, which, 
like the consciousness of one’s own existence or 
identity, or like one’s weight or shadow, shall be 
resistless, inevitable, unimpeachable, and every be- 
liever be able to say, Let no man trouble me, for I 
bear about in my body the marksef the Lord Jesus. 

Does or does not God give the Holy Spirit to 
them who ask him? If “ Yes,” what authority can 
be better? If“ No,” pray where shall we find the 
superhuman guide ? 








SPIRITUALISM. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


T is not long since the writer was in conversa- 
tion with a very celebrated and popular minister 
of the modern Church, who has for years fultilled a 
fruitful ministry in New England. He was speak- 
ing of modern Spiritualism as one of the most dan- 
gerous forms-of error—as an unaccountable infatua- 
tion. The idea was expressed by a person present 
that it was after all true, that the spirit of departed 
friends were in reality watching over our course and 
interested in our affairs in this world. 

The clergyman, who has a fair right, by reason of 
his standing and influence to represent the New Eng- 
land pulpit, met that idea by a prompt denial. 
“A pleasing sentimental dream,” he said, “very apt 
to mislead, and for which there is no scriptural and 
rational foundation.” We have shown in our last 
article, that the very earliest Christians were in the 
habit of thinking with regard to the unbroken sym- 
pathy between the living and those called dead, 
and how the Church by very significant and solemn 
acts pronounced them to be not only alive, but alive 
in a fuller, higher and more joyful sense than those 
on earth. + 

We may remember that among the primitive 
Christians the celebration of the Lord’s Supper was 
not as in our modern times a rare and unfrequent 
occurrence, coming at intervals of two, three, and 
eyen six months, but that it occurred every Sunday, 
and on many of the solemn events of life, as funerals 
and marriages, and that one part of the celebration 
always consisted in recognizing by a solemn prayer 
the unbroken unity of the saints below with the 
saints in heaven. We may remember, too, that it 
was a belief among them that angels were invisibly 
present witnessing and uniting with the eucharistic 
memorial—a belief of which we still have the ex- 
pression in that solemn portion of the Episcopal 
communion service, which says, “ Wherefore with 
angels, and arch-angels, and with all the company 
of heaven, we laud and magnify thy Holy Name.” 

This part of the eucharistic service was held by 
the first Christians to be the sacred and mysterious 
point of confluence when the souls of saints on earth 
and the blessed in heaven united. So sage Saint 
Chrysostom : 

“ The seraphim above, sing the holy Trisagion hymn; the holy 


congregation of men on earth send up the same ; the general as- 
sembly of celestial and earthly creatures join together; there is 





one thanksgiving, one exultation; one choirof men and angels 
rejoicing together.” 


And in another place he says: 


“‘The martyrs are now rejoicing in concert. partak'"¢ of the 
mystical songs of the heavenly choir. For it while they were in 
the body whenever they communicated in the sacred mysteries 
they made part of the choir, singing with the oherubim. ‘holy, 
holy, holy,’ as ye all that are initiated in the holy mysteries know; 
much more now, being Joined with those whose partners they 
were in the earthly choir they do with greater freedom partake 
of those solemn glorifications of God above.” 


The continued identity, interest and unbroken 
oneness of the departed with the remaining, was a 
topic frequently insisted on among early Christian 
ministers—it was one reason of the rapid spread of 
Christianity. Converts flocked in clouds to the 
ranks of a people who professed to have vanquished 
death—in whose inclosure love was forever safe, 
and who by so many sacred and solemn acts of re- 
cognition consoled the bereaved heart with this 
thought that their beloved, though unseen, was still 
living and loving—still watching, waiting and oar- 
ing for them. 

Modern rationalistic religion says; “‘We do not 
know anything about them—God has taken them ; 
of them and their estate we know nothing; whether 
they remember us, whether they know what we are 
doing, whether they care for us, whether we shall 
ever see them again to know them, are all questions 
veiled in inscrutable mystery. We must give our 
friends up wholly and take refuge in God.” 

But St. Augustine, speaking on the same subject, 
Says : 

“Therefore, if we wish to hold communion with the saints in 
eternal life we must think much of imitating them, They ought 
to recognize in us something of their virtnes, that they may the 
better offer their supplisations to God for us. These (virtues) 
ave the foot-prints which the blessed returning to their country 
have left that we fhall follow their path to joy. Why should we 
not hasten and run after them that we too may see our father- 
land? There a great crowd of dear ones are awaiting us, of pa- 
rents, brethren, children. a multitudinous host are longing for 
us—now secure of their own safety, and anxious only for our sal- 
vation.” 

Now let us take thecase of some poor, widowed 
mother, from whose heart has been torn an only son 
—pious, brave, and beautiful—her friend, her pride, 
her earthly hope—struck down suddenly as by a 
lightning stroke. The physical shock is terrible— 
the cessation of communion, of the habits of inter- 
course and care, of the habit, so sweet to the Christian, 
ot praying for that son, mustall cease. We can see 
now what the primitive Church would have said to 
such a mother: “Thy son is not dead. To the 
Christian there is no death—follow his footsteps, 
imitate his prayerfulness and watchfulness, and that 
he may the better pray for thee keep close in the 
great communion of saints. Every Sabbath would 
bring to her the eucharistic feast, when the Church 
on earth and the Church in heaven hold their re- 
union, where ‘ with angels and arch-angels, and all 
the company of heaven’ they jo‘n their praises! and 
she might feel herself drawing near to her blessed 
one in glory.” How consoling—how comforting 
such Church fellowship. 

A mother under such circumstances would feel no 
temptation to resort to doubtful, perplexing sources, 
to glean here and there fragments of that consola- 
tion which the Church was ordained to give. In 
every act of life the primitive Church recognized 
that the doors of heaven were open through her or- 
dinances and the communion of love with the de 
parted blest unbroken. 

It has been our lot to know the secret history of 
many who are not outwardly or professedly Spirit- 
ualists—persons of sober and serious habits of 
thought, of great self-culture and self-restraint, to 
whom it happened after the death of a friend, to 
meet accidentally and without any seeking or ex- 
pecting on their part with spiritualistic phenomena 
of a very marked type. These are histories that 
never will be unveiled to the judgment of a scoffing 
and unsympathetic world; that in the very nature 
of the case must forever remain secret, yet they haye 
brought to hearts bereaved and mourning that very 
consolation which the Christian Church ought to 
have afforded them and which the primitive Church 
so amply provided. 

In conversation with such, we have often listened 
to remarks like this: “I do not seek these things— 
I do not search out mediums nor attend spiritual 
circles. I have attained all I wish to know, and am 
quite indifferent now whether I see another manifes- 
tation.” “And what,” we inquired, “is thissomething 
that you have attained?” “Oh I feel perfectly cer- 
tain that my friend is not dead—but alive, unchang- 
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ed, in a reZion of joy and blessedness, expecting me 
and praying for me, and often ministering to me.” 

Compare this with the language of St. Augustine, 
and we shall see that it is simply a return to the 
stand-point of the primitive Church. 

Among the open and professed Spiritualists are 
some men and women of pure and earnest natures, 
and seriously anxious to do good-—and who ought 
to be distinguished from the charlatans who have 
gone into it merely from motives of profit and self-in- 
terest. Now it is to be remarked that this higher 
class of Spiritualists, with one voice, declare that 
the subject of spiritual communication is embar- 
rassed with formidable difficulties. They admit that 
lying spirits often frequent the circle, that they 
are powerful to deceive, and that the means of dis- 
tinguishing between the wiles of evil spirits and 
the communication of good ones, are very obscure. 

This then is the prospect. The pastures of the 
Church have been suffered to become bare and bar- 
ren of one species of food which the sheep crave and 
sicken for the want of. They break out of the in 
closure and rush, unguided, searching for it among 
poisonous plants which closely resemble it—but 
whose taste is deadly. 

Those remarkable phenomena which affect belief 
upon this subject are not confined to paid mediums 
and spiritual circles, so called. They sometimes 
come of themselves to persons neither believing in 
them, looking for them, nor seeking them. Thus 
coming they cannot but powerfully and tenderly 
move the soul. <A person in the desolation of be- 
reavement, visited with such experiences, is in a con- 
dition which calls for the tenderest sympathy and 
most careful guidance. Yet how little of this is 
there to be found? The attempt to unvail their 
history draws upon them, perhaps, only cold ridicule 
and a scarcely suppressed doubt of their veracity. 
They are repelled from making confidence where 
they ought to find the wisest guidance, and are 
drawn by an invisible sympathy into labyrinths of 
deception and error—-and finally, perhaps, relapse 
That such 
experiences are becoming common in our days, is 
a fact that ought to rouse true Christians to con- 


into a colder skepticism than before. 


sideration, and to searching the word of God to find 
the real boundaries, and the true and safe paths. 

We have stated in the last article, and in this, 
what the belief and the customs of the primitive 
Christians were in respect to the departed. We 
are aware that it does not follow of course, that 
a custom is to be adopted in our times because 
the first Christians preached and taught it. A man 
does not become like his ancestors by dressing up in 
their old clothes—but by acting in their spirit. It 
is quite possible to wear such robes and practice such 
ceremonies as the early Christians did and not to be 
in the least likethem. Therefore let us not be held 
as advocating the practice of administering the eu- 
charist at funerals, and of praying for the dead in 
the eucharistic service, because it was done in the 
first three centuries. But we do hold to a return to 
the spirit which caused these customs. We hold to 
that belief in the unbroken unity possible between 
those who have passed to the higher life and this. 
We hold to that vivid faith in things unseen which 
was the strength of primitive Christians. The first 
Christians believed what they said they did—we do 
not, The unseen spiritual world, its angels and 
arch-angels, its saints and martyrs, its purity and its 
joys were ever before them, and that is why they 
were such a mighty force in the world. St. Augus- 
tine says that it was the vision of the saints gone 
before, that inspired them with courage and con- 
temp* of death—and it is true. 

In another paper we shall endeavor to show how 
far these beliefs of the primitive Church correspond 
with the Holy Scripture. 


SS 


LITTLE DIME. 


BY AMELIA FE, BARR. 


NE of the dreams of my youth had come true. 

I was afloat on the Mississippi-—* The Father 

of Waters,” as I was politely informed at least half- 

a-dozen times within the first hour of my voyage. 

But what a misnomer! Rolling on amid virgin 

forests, and young cities just emerging from prime- 

val mud, I silently wondered what such venerable 

streams as the Euphrates and Scamander would say 
to this assumption of paternity. 

We had come by rail from Chicago (that “city of 
Vanity Fair,” which prophetic John Bunyan saw in 
his vision two hundred years ago), and we were 
going to Texas. At this time it was always a little 
suspicious to be going to Texas, perhaps not quite 
respectable ; but we were happily ignorant of the 
reputation of our future home, and our fellow- 
travelers were cither too polite or too discerning to 
ask us the question which not unfrequently met us 
in central Texas,— Well, stranger, what sor did 
you come here ?” 

The study of mankind is at all times so much 
more fascinating to me than thut of Nature, that I 
really brought away no idea of the Mississippi 
physically, except a dream of interminable woods, 
clothed in solemn gray moss, scrambling cities 
perched on red or yellow bluffs, and acres of flat, 
dreary land, baking in the blazing sun. I was re- 
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peatedly assured of the wonderful fertility of. the 
latter, and my faith being naturally. strony , Lbe- 
lieved it, in spite of appearances. But Wf dawire 
was monotonous and uninteresting, I had abun- 
dance of material for delightful and wonderful 
speculation. 

I soon settled on a little boy about eleven years 
of age, remarkably black, bright, and bad, His 
master was going to Texas, too, I thought at first. 
He was a cattle-dealer, for his whole conversation 
was about, “stock;” but I discovered afterward 
that he was a preacher, and a very excellent one, 
The boy seemed a pet, and followed him about. up- 
stairs and down-stairs, with a fidelity more canine 
than human. I noticed him immediately on going 
into the steamer,—I could scarcely help it. He was 
lying on his back, on the floor of the ladies’ cabin, 
with his feet at a comfortable altitude over a stool; 
his eyes were shut, his mouth open, his whole 
appearance indicative of that happy conviction of 
the Princess Amelia,— All the world was made 
for me.” 

“Dime!” shouted his master, with an intonation 
in his voice which stood for the suppressed “ you 
rascal !”” 

“ Dat’s my name when I’se not busy,” 
the child. 

“What are you busy about ?” 

“ Sleeping, sah !” 

The delightful impudence of the answer charmed 
me, and when his master had gone laughing away, 
I said in rather a low key, “ Dime.” 

“Yes, miss,” lazily opening his eyes, but not mov- 
ing an inch. 

“Are you too busy to eat these?’ and I took 
from my reticule a handful of sugared almonds. 

“Just you put ‘em in my hand, Miss.” And I 
did it. 

That is how Dime and I were introduced to each 
other; and from that day to this our friendship has 
been unbroken. And Tam sure that I never invested 
any capital which has paid me such good interest 
as that handful of sweetmeats. We parted at New 
Orleans, with the understanding, however, that he 
was to come every day to the St. Louis Hotel and 
play with the children a few hours while I rambled 
about the city. But Dime did not keep his promise; 


answered 


and as he had * borrowed” two dollars from me 
on the strength of it, I was able to add my testi- 
mony to the truth of the old adage, that ‘“‘ There 
are fio bad paymasters: those who never pay, and 
But I believed in 
Dime for two or three days, and passed them in ex- 
pecting him; nevertheless, our week’s stay fully 
expired, and the little black, merry face was still a 
stranger. When we went on board the Gulf steamer 
I gave him up, but we had scarcely reached the 
deck when I recognized his master. After the first 
civilities were over I asked for Dime. 

“ The little seamp is somewhere about,” he said. 
“ He has nearly run me crazy this last week.” 

“ How ?” 

“Oh, he’s been lost and found at least twenty 
times. 


those who pay beforehand,” 


Ile’s been fighting, and got well whipped. 
He’s been in the calaboose for stealing, once; three 
times he’s tumbled over,the wharves into the river ; 
yesterday he was nearly suffocated in a barrel of 
molasses. In short, he has been kicking up the 
devil, generally—begging your pardon, Madam.” 

“You need not beg my pardon, Sir. 

Ife smiled, and said, “ Yes, I see what you mean. 
Preachers do not name that gentleman in your 
He is so near to us here all the 
time, Madam, that you must make some allow- 
As we conversed we had approached the 
cabin stairs, and coming up them, in quick, queru- 
lous, aggressive tones, I heard Dime’s indignant 
assertion, “I never stealed anything in my life.” 


country, I suppose. 


ances,” 


The disputer was the steward’s boy, the thing in 
dispute a pine-apple. As soon as Dime saw me he 
placed himself at once under my protection, per- 
fectly oblivious of his week’s absence and his 
broken promise. ‘“ That nigger,” he said, “called 
me a thief.” 

“Nigger,” retorted the other, who was nearly 
white; ‘nigger, indeed! You’se the nigger youse- 
self !” 

“Glad I am,” said Dime, from among my skirts, 
where he felt it safe to be impudent ; “ glad Iam a 
nigger. Why, I wouldn't be like you—half and 
half, neither white nor black—no, not for nothing!” 

“T’se pull your wool out for you.” 

“Ha! ha! I’se got wool; yours is neither hair 
nor wool, I'd have one or t’other, if I was you.” 

Dime’s words were provoking enough, but his 
look was infinitely more so. It was a challenge to 
fight which no one could resist ; and the steward’s 
boy pathetically asked me “to go up stairs and let 
him have fair play.’ But Dime had measured his 
antagonist and preferred going with me, flinging 
back, when half-way up, « Parthian shot at his ene- 
my in an aggravating recommendation to “tend 
to his business, for dem knives an’ forks were all to 
clean yet.” 

When we were quiet in the ladies’ cabin I asked 
him why he did not keep his promise, 

“ Couldifiot, no how I could fix it, Miss Mary ; so 
busy.” 

““ What were you doing, Dime ?” 








" Toting ‘round , after, old, Massa. He most run 
me off my legs, Neyer no regt with him.” 

“What did you do with the two dollars I gave 
you?” 

“Lost.every picayune, Miss.” 

“ How ”” 

“Playing ‘seyen up’ with some mean white, 
boys.” 

Then I tried te explain. to him the sin of gam. 
bling, but Dime could see no sin except the one of 
losing. That he was willing to acknowledge was 
wrong, but he added, triumphantly, “Lor, old 
massa don’t care—much.” His moral estimation of 
lying was just of the same order. The lie going 
from him never troubled him; it was only when it 
came back against him that he conceived his honor 
to be in any degree injured. 

By some miracle we all arrived safe at the Capi- 
tal of. Texas, and when I ordered my household, 
Dime was permitted to.make part of it. I hardly 
knew what to do with him, and yet I did. not like 
to give him up. No one could haye called him a 
good servant, and yet he was not a bad one, 
“Something between a hindrance and.a help,” I 
suppose. I set before myself two duties with, re- 
gard to him: first, to cure him of lying and steal- 
ing (if possible); secondly, to teach him to read 
and write, The latter was easier to do than the 
first. After he had got over the disappointment in- 
cident to discovering that he could not begin to 
read newspapers at once, and had realized that 
“them little crooked things”—as he called the 
alphabet,—had to be mastered first, he speedily 
learnt to recognize and name them like old acquaint- 
ances. In acouple of years his ambition was satis- 
fied. He could read the newspapers, after a fashion, 
and his writing was so good that! he drove quite a 
profitable trade as letter-writer for the people of his 
own color. 

When the war jbroke out he was seized with the 
desire for glory and regimentals. Nothing but going 
with young Massa to the field would satisfy him. 
He used to throw himself into little heroics about 
his country, and half laughing and half crying, he 
came at length to bid me “Good bye,” in. his new 
uniform, He had been indulged with braid and 
buttons at pleasure, and certainly if army decora- 
tions are emblematical, Dime was “ past finding 
out.” Then he went away, and I only heard at 
long intervals of his whereabouts. In the Jast letter 
I received he asked me to send him (among other 
necessaries) @ box of blacking, After that I felt quite 
easy about Dime, and his master and I had a merry 
laugh over his requests, which we gratified, even to 
polished boots. Soon after came the news of the 
taking of Fort Arkansas, and I supposed Dime to 
be a prisoner, if not killed. Many long, weary 
months followed, months of empty flour-barrels and 
distressed wardrobes, a time in which the kindest 
hearts were compelled to narrow their sympathies 
within their own gates; and I did not think much 
about Dime, unless the children wondered about 
him, or I happened to see some of his master’s 


‘family. Judge then of my surprise to find him 
sitting in my rocking-chair one day in the Spring of 


1864. I did not ask him any embarrassing ques- 
tions, but, I noticed that he had changed his colors. 
Somebody had “left” him blue broadcloth, gold 
braid, and a splendid scarlet sash. Otherwise he 
was scarcely changed, and assumed at once all his 
old airs of authority about the children and the 
house, Regarding his adventures he preserved a 
wonderful reticence. He had been from one army 
to another, as far as I could judge, and had finally 
come up the Red River with General Banks’ expe- 
dition. Then finding himself in his own State, the 
temptation to come home had been irresistible. I 
have said he was scarcely changed by his experience, 
but in some respects this was. hardly true. He was 
become a man of authority with his own people. 
He was now often silent and thoughtful, and saved 
all his money. Still his affection for the children 
and myself was not impaired, and he proved this 
during the trying times of Emancipation. His 
presence in my home then was areal protection, 
and he never left it for any length of time. He pro- 
cured me help, which otherwise I never ceuld have 
got, and when this was impossible, did the work 
himself, Finally Dime went into business on his 
own account, and when we left the interior for the 
coast, was making more money than many a white 
man with ten times his capital. 

In my new home and new life he had no part, and 
I scarcely expected ever to see him again; but a 
true “ friend is born for adversity,” and when the 


cruel fever smote me right and left—robbed, me,.of 


husband and children, and left me hopeless and 
helpless among strangers—Dime hastened to my 
help and comfort. And I found both in his pres- 
ence. He could talk to me all day of those dear 
ones whom we had both loved, and I was too sel- 
fish in my grief to think of Dime’s prospects at all, 
Such as they were he cheerfully resigned them, and 
remained with me until I left forever the bright 
sunny land where I had enjoyed and suffered so 
much. Still I hear frequently from him. He is 
making money rapidly; his writing is much im- 
proved, though his spelling still preseryes a most 


amusing originality—for, instance, in writing to. 





inform me of hijs- marriage, he writes, “his wife,” 
“his yf.” Politics, however, grandly overlook such 
little. peculiarities of orthography ; and I was no 
little amazed to hear recently that Dime intends be- 
coming a candidste fer the Legislature. As a re- 
formatory mesure, I may have some doubts as to 
this move, bnt still; if it pleases him, I feel sure it 
can do no harm to,any ong else. The “best of men 
are moulded jout of; faults,” and at least one of the 
apostolic commands has been fully obeyed by Dime, 
“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep,” : 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERA- 
TION. 
BY THE REV. 


ROM the beginning the divine plans have held 

in strict regard the laws of inheritance. The 
race is bound together in life, physical and moral, 
by an interlocking of generations. Thé history, the 
experiences, the happiness or the sorrows of indi- 
viduals, dwarf into mere nothing in presence of 
this stupendous fact ; while responsibility enlarges 
to overspread more of consequence than the mind 
can grasp. The crowning glory of a generation is 
to pass the holy trusts it has received unimpaired 
over to the next. The crowning infamy of human 
nature is to bequeath a heritage of infirmities, bad 
blood, lusts, passions, and malign example, trans- 
fused, without the possibility of refusal, into the 
life’s blood of helpless youth. No one’s holiness or 
sin is individual in such sense that it will be 
bounded in its consequeaces by his own weal or 
woe. 

The greatness of any good or evil has its meas- 
ure in the long career of families, dynasties and 
races, The curse of a broken law may fall with 
cumulative penalty upon children’s children; while 
the crucial test of a religion, or of a supernatural 
energy threwn upon human nature to better it, is 
developed in a history of generations rising one 
upon another evermore Godward and Godlike. 

It is useless to contend with such a truth, or to 
ignore it, because it is fearrul to contemplate, and be- 
cause our ignorance would call in question its justice, 
Human instinct insensibly accepts it, and the vast 
total of human toil in worldly concerns foots up its 
greatest sum to the account of posterity. Gratitude 
to those who fostered us in the days of infancy and 
youth, to be paid in kind to those who come after 
us, is too feebly sentimental a notion to explain the 
tireless energy with which men toil in the heaping 
up of riches, in the founding of dynasties, in the 
winning of heraldic decorations, or, more strangely, 
in the chase after fame which shall be carried down 
by a lineage bearing their name. At times the in- 
stinct may become a mania, Lord Chesterfield was 
consumed with the one lifelong, fruitless passion to 
raise up his son into a great man; his. counterpart 
we have seen in our own generation, in that now 
saddest of men, going down to the grave in bitter- 
ness unspeakable because the march of history for- 
bids the young Prince. Imperial to sit on a throne 
most diligently prepared for him, and he for it, 

“ Louis and I” is the refrain of a dying man who 
has wearied himself with devices to pass over his 
bequest of greatness to his offspring. Enemies have 
caught it up in sayage mockery. It will be more 
worthy of a Christian to catch some inspiration 
from an example like this, not altogether without 
its heroic aspects, of the instinct that is in man. 
By as much as the heritage of truth, holiness, and 
the hold on eternal life is greater than any imperial 
throne of earth, so much the more may he glory in 
the God-given refrain, “ Thou and thy children ;” 
so much the more may he be inflamed with zeal as 
parent, or guardian, or trustee of a holy faith, to 
seal it in the affections of the rising generation. 

It is pitiful beyond measure to see how often the 
evil men of this generation are more zealous in this 
regard, even when their chase is after phantoms, 
than the children of light. Christian parents would 
be shocked if told that they come short in real love 
for their offspring. And yet, while they feed them, 
surround them with luxuries, labor for them in the 
counting-room to gather a goodly estate before they 
die, the chief thing they have to give them—the 
praises of the Lord, his strength, and the wonderful 
works that he has done (Ps. 78, 4), and their own ex- 
periences of grace—they withhold, or leave to the 
speaking of strangers. There is many a professed 
Christian father, and there are some mothers, who 
have never entered into the tender confidences of a 
child, to know how it is with its soul, and who, if 
confronted with a child’s distress of mind, would be 
so helpless themselves as so send for a minister, as 
they would send for a doctor. Many nore utterly 
fail in that careful, intelligent, steady training in 
the paths of holiness demanded by the responsibil- 
ities which one generation owes to another, There 
is vastly more implied in it than rearing the youth 
up to become men who will average well with the 
past or the present. If they who are to take our 
places are not to be better than we, wiser and more 
faithful, then they will be surely worse. From gem 
eration to generation mankind is either improving 
or growing worse. There is no standing still at any 
half-way point. 

In nothing is the philosophy of the Scripture 
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plan of salvation more pronounced than in this. 
From the beginning we find two lineages strongly 
marked, and at the first taking divergent paths in 
the world and in history. When the chosen people 
were called, they were diligently infused with the 
strongest desire for offspring ever known in any 
race, and instructed from beginning to end to be 
faithful to their children and their children’s child- 
ren to the remotest generations. If in that theo- 
cratic system there is any one utterance more em- 
phasized than another, it is the promise of blessings 
upon the posterity of the faithful, as if ever to cen- 
ter here the regards, the affections, the hopes of the 
Hebrew. 

The publication and the practical administration 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth in the name of 
Jesus Christ, at once catches up the ancient thought, 
and carries it to the full, practical demonstration. 
The work of Christ was not immediately complete 
in himself. He began what was to be an evolution 
in the ages. He founded the Faith in founding a 
lineage, a new House of man, a heritage of holiness. 
Holiness passed along as an inheritance from father 
to son, this is the hope of the world for redemption. 
The great possibilities of the future are wrapped 
up in this, more than in any startling or imposing 
conquests of the Church, in contending with the 
strongholds of Satanic power. The Household of 
Faith, with all the children increasingly blessed 
with an inheritance of godliness passed down to 
them by sanctified fathers and mothers, cleansed 
themselves, ab stirpe, by the mercy of Christ, and 
bestowing their best energy in this highest human 
work, the building up of cumulative holiness from 
generation to generation,—this is the ideal of the 
coming of the Kingdom of Christ. 





GRUMBLERS. 
BY THE REV. J. R. MITCHELL. 


N almost every community you will find profes- 
sional grumblers. Nothing seems to agree with 
them. Now they grumble at hard times, and now 
at their neighbors; if husbands, they grumble at 
their wives; if wives, at their husbands. They 
grumble at the church, at the nation, at the world 
of mankind, at other grumblers! They find fault 
at. the allotments of Providence, and blame God for 
crosses that are placed upon them, supposing that 
everybody has a lighter cross than they have. Say 
to such a person, “ This is a fine morning,” and he 
will answer, “ Yes, sir! but I shouldn’t wonder if it 
should yet turn out to be a disagreeable day.” “ You 
have a fine-looking field of wheat over there?” 
“Well, it looks so now; but likely enough the rust 
will yet ruin it.” “Our Church is in a flourishing 
condition.” “Ah, but no telling how long it will 
last.” ‘Our new neighbors seem to be very good 
Christians.” ‘“ Yes, sir; but nearly everybody now- 
a-days is dishonest ; and it is not likely they are bet- 
ter than other people.” 

Such people always live under a black cloud, and 
carry darkness and gloom wherever they go. 
The moon borrews light from the sun, that it may 
shed its rays upon the earth. But these professional 
grumblers seem to borrow darkness from some great 
orb of discontent to scatter it over their neighbors. 

If the husband comes home from his business in 
the evening with a smile on his face, his appearance 
will be the moment to which his wife looks forward 
through the day. But if he comes home grumbling, 
his presence will only add a shade to the burden 
and weariness of the day. And if mothers and sis- 
ters are cross and fretful as if they had the tooth- 
ache, they will drive all happiness from their home. 
There are a great many people who seem to think 
that their special mission in this world is to grumble 
and find fault and make everybody miserable. They 
keep their mouths puckered up all the time, as if 
they were determined to be ready at the shortest 
possible notice to grumble. They seem to be closely 
allied to the cuttle-fish. This little sea-animal has 
the power of ejecting from a sack around its head 
a peculiar liquid of a black color, by means of which 
it can so blacken the water that it is as effectually 
concealed as if it was swimming in india ink. And 
so there are a great many people who have the 
power of filling any home with darkness and misery. 
Man has been defined asa “laughing animal.” But 
so seldom is a smile seen on a grumbler’s face that 
we are almost tempted to classify them in a race by 
themselves. A real, hearty, cheerful, ringing laugh 
from them would be as astonishing as a thunder- 
clap ina clear sky. They have greater power of 
vision than the naturalist aided by his microscope, 
for they can see troubles that never had and never 
can haye any existence. Every time any good work 
is proposed or begun, they predict a failure—a go- 
down, or a blow-up. They complain at what is 
done and at what is not done. And when they 
drive every one from them, they complain of the 
way people shun them! They are as touchy asa 
hair-trigger gun, 

Now, grumbling does no good. It was never 
known to dispel a dark, overhanging cloud. It 
was never known to make a warm day cool, or to 
make the ugly beautiful, or the poor rich, or the 
rich richer, or in any way to improve the condition 





harm. The Israelites murmured, and God sent the 
most terrible punishments upon them. They found 
fault with that Providence which led them forth 
from Egyptian slavery. But it only made their 
forty years’ wandering in the desert the worse. And 
that is a type of the fruit that murmuring always 
bears, It is a three-fold sin, toward one’s own soul, 
which it weakens, toward one’s neighbor, whose 
happiness it mars, and toward God, whom it insults. 
For grumbling implies a rebellion against God’s 
will. A person who is all the time complaining at 
the dealings of Providence, cannot offer up the 
prayer, ‘“‘ Nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.’ 
These may be the words of his mouth, but his heart 
refuses to give them utterance. The language of 
such a soul is, “ My will, not thine, be done.” 





REVOLUTION AND THE BIBLE. 
FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 





BY PROF. C. 


A LATE number of the Ldinburgh Review says of 
the Bible: “ It adapts itself with facility to 
the revolutions of thought and feeling which shake 
to pieces all things else, and flexibly accommodates 
itself to the progress of society and the changes of 
civilization. Even conquests—the disorganization 
of old nations, the formation of new—do not affect 
the continuity of its empire. It lays hold of the 
new as of the old—attracting to itself by its own 
moral power, in all the communities it enters, a 
ceaseless intensity of effort for its propagation, illus- 
tration and defense.” 
It has always been the misfortune of France that 
her civilization has been classic rather than Christian. 
Homer and Plato, the Greek tragedies and the Latin 
poets, have given her her leading ideas, rather than 
David and Paul, the apostles and prophets. She 
has never had a translation of the Bible that has 
entered into the hearts of the whole nation and 
formed the character of the whole people, like our 
English translations. The Church—classic Pagan- 
ism, baptized with a Christian name—has given her 
her religion ; and passive receptivity and not vigor- 
ous investigation has been her rule of belief. At the 
time of the Reformation, and for a century after- 
wards, she had some of the noblest and most effi- 
cient minds in the world engaged in the Reformation 
work ; nowhere else in Christendom were produced 
more profound and influential writings in all the 
departments of theology and Biblical study; and 
the people were marching boldly and strongly in the 
very front ranks of ecclesiastical and political pro- 
gress. But in an evil hour the Government allied it- 
self with the Papacy, and crushed out the Protest- 
ants. By fire and sword, by torture and massacre, 
by. every species of cruelty and faithlessness and 
devilishness, religious freedom was annihilated, 
and Romanism reigned supreme, till atheism 
for a while displaced it. Hence France has 
never made progress except by bloody rev- 
olution, and her progress has never been 
steady, but fitful, convulsive, and self-destructive. 
She has shed the blood of saints and prophets, and as a 
consequence she has always had blood to drink: and 
that is her condition to this day. A fine people, of 
wonderful activity and adroitness, making rapid 
conquests, getting their fill of glory, yet always, in 
the end, as to all that makes civilization desirable, 
in the rear of her slower Teutonic neighbors. She 
once had splendid colonies and grand missions, both 
in America and in Asia, sustained by a vast amount 
of wealth and talent and enterprise; but where are 
they now? They have scarcely an existence except 
in a most melancholy history, They have nearly all 
had the fate of Louis Napoleon’s ill-starred attempt 
to build up an empire for the Latin race in Mexico. 
Contrast her condition and history in all these re- 
spects with that of her great rival, Britain, and you 
see the difference between a nation Church-trained 
and a nation Bible-trained. I speak of the grand 
results, and of the great cardinal movements, and 
not of the varied vicissitudes in specific transactions. 
At this day the Anglo-fiaxon nations are colonizing 
the world, and giving their own impress to all the 
barbarous and semi-civilized nations of the earth, 
while the great power of the French is mainly sui- 
cidal and blood-stained. 
The German nations. have been trained by the 
Bible. Notwithstanding the Romanism which pre- 
vails in many of the States, and the wide-spread un- 
belief that shows itself among her learned men ; still 
Luther's Bible has entered into the heart of the 
people and been the great formative power through- 
out the nation, and is to this day. 
Prussia is now the leading power of Germany ; 
she has no rival, and there is no rivalry at present 
possible. Fifty years ago, when the nation was at 
the lowest ebb, the King of Prussia, in conjunction 
with such men as Stein and Hardenberg, set himself 
deliberately to create a nation, on the basis of indi- 
vidual intelligence and individual independence, 
which should maintain itself steadily in the face of 
all the brilliancy and elan of the Latin race. Serf- 
dom was. abolished, and the tillers of the soil be- 
came the owners of the land they cultivated; com- 
mon schools were established on the wisest and 
most efficient plan; every child at school and the 
Bible in the hand of every child; and we beginjto 
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of man. On the contrary, it has done plenty of 
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see the effect. The Prussians annihilated the mili- 
tary power of Austria in a single campaign, and that 
a very short one; and they are now doing the 
same kind of work with France. When the 
Guerriere succumbed to the Constitution, in that 
famous naval fight, the British commander 
inquired of Commodore Hull, “How was it pos- 
sible for you to destroy my ship in less than 
twenty minutes ?” Hull replied, “‘ Look at my crew; 
there are one hundred and fifty men there, any one 
of whom is capable of commanding a ship of war.” 
.Uhere is the secret. Soldiers that are mere machines, 
however excellent they may be as machines, are no 
match for educated men. 

The maxim of the first Napoleon and of Welling- 
ton, on this subject, is no longer safe. There must 
be educated soldiers to meet educated soldiers; and 
nothing educates like the Bible. Charles’ cavaliers 
could do little against Cromwell’s roundheads— 
they were like peacocks against eagles. Doubtless 
there will be vicissitudes in this Franco-Prussian 
war. Things are still a good deal mixed up. There 
is yet a good deal of unbelief and a good deal of 
Popery with Prussia as well as with France; but we 
know what preponderates in each. In the long run 
the Teuton will be stronger than the Latin, the ed- 
ucated man will triumph over the human machine, 
the Bible will vahquish the Church that withholds 
the Bible. 

Admitting that King William is an obstinate old 
royalist, holding to the divine right of kings, and 
that Bismarck has no more faith in God than Herod 
or Nero; yet things will go right in spite of them, 
for the river is running in a deep channel from which 
it cannot be turned; and they are either of them 
better than that miserable Louis Napoleon, rotten 
with vice, ruined already by faithlessness and per- 
jury, and trembling with imbecility. The French 
nation ig not going to die, only the Napoleon dy- 
nasty will die; the French nation will be taught by 
misfortune, and go to work, I hope, for its own sal- 
vation, as Prussia did fifty years ago. Prussia has 
gone through as great a revolution siace 1819 as 
France went through ia 1790 and afterwards; but 
it has been a peaceful and bloodless revolution, be- 
cause it has been a revolution of common school ed- 
ucation and the Bible. 

For nearly two centuries England has gone for- 
ward in her political life without one single violent 
displacement of her government ; while France with- 
in less than a century has had more than a dozen 
bloody revolutions of this kind; and Prussia has 
never had one from the beginning of. her national 
existence to the present hour. The trouble with 
France is that all that part of her population which 
corresponded with the English Puritans, were exter- 
minated or banished. I know there is a difference 
between the Teuton and the Celt; but had the 
French Huguenots been permitted to live in France 
as the Puritans were in England, and exert their 
modifying influence on the nation at large, France 
might have gone on in political life as England has 
done. May she learn wisdom by her ages of sorrow 
and blood, and go deliberately to work at last as 
Prussia did in 1819, Will she, or can she do it ? 
Never while the Papacy or Atheism is 4 leading in- 
fluence with her. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
a  e 
SIFTING OF CHARACTER. 


‘* And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may sift you as wheat. But I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” —Luke xxii., 31-32. 

HIS scene took place just before Peter's 
denial of his Master. It did not refer to that 
alone, though it included that. It took in the whole of 
the trial through which Peter went, at the arrest pre- 
ceding the trial of his Master, and subsequently to the 
day of his final illumination, when he was confirmed 
and established as an apostle. 

I know not why we should seek to avoid the plain 
statement that Satan, a living person, an evil spirit, had 
desired to do great injury to Peter, and that the Mas- 
ter foresaw it, and warned the headlong disciple. When 
it is said that Satan desired him, I suppose that conveys 
the feeling of the Evil One. It is not, ‘‘Satan hati desired 
to sift you;” but ‘Satan hath desired to Have you.” 
And the effect of that having would be to sift him as 
wheat. 

It may not seem that there is any great importance 
in making: this distinction; and yet, otherwise, we 
scarcely can see how Satan . desired to sift Peter, 
or when the flour is sifted, for sifting is cleans- 
ing. When the grain is sifted,—or when any- 
thing else is sifted, the sifting is to separate the 
poor from the good. And although Satan desired Pe- 
ter to have and possess, he did: not desire him as a sift- 
ed Peter—as a Peter bolted or cleansed. I take it, 
therefore, that our Saviour says, ‘‘Satan hath desired 
you, and, as it were, he will sift you like wheat. The 
effect of his possession of you shall be to sift you. 

‘* But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” 

And then, with a gracious intimation of victory, 

‘* When thon art converted, strengthen thy brethrén.” 

You know that there is a great deal necessary for the 
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growth of a plant that is not necessary for the plant 
when it is grown. When the wheatfield is reaped, it 
is quite necessary that the straw should be there; and 
yet we do not eat the straw. It was necessary when 
the wheat was growing that the whole organization of 
the head should be there—the central ribs, the sap pas 
sages, and all those carefully prepared wrappers by 
which the kernel is protected and nourished; and yet 
how contemptuously we talk of husks and chaff, as 
though they were worthless things! They are worth- 
less when they have performed their office ; and yet, 
how wonderful is their mechanism, how beautiful is 
their function, and how exquisite is the wisdom that 
adapts them to the wants of the kernel! But when the 
kernel is ripe, that which was an indispensable covering 
becomes a worthless thing. And so when the wheat is 
threshed out and lying on the threshing-floor, there is 
mixed with it a vast amount of not only chaff, but the 
seeds of various weeds and dust and dirt and worth- 
less things ;—sometimes its bulk is three times as great 
as it is after it is separated and cleansed. And 
although it is good wheat, it is not fit for the 
mill, and still less for the loaf, until it has 
been sifted, or, according to the saying of the ancients, 
tossed mich in the air—until, when strong winds blow 
through the threshing-floor, it is caught in the great 
basket and thrown dextrously in the air so that the 
chaff, dirt and lighter things are swept out, and the 
wheat is left behied. It was not, I suppose, our rattle- 
sieve, but the old tossing-sieve that was used. 

Such was to be the operation on Peter. He was, 
as John Bunyan expresses it, ‘‘to be very much tum- 
bled up and down.” The work was to be performed by 
an enemy, and yet it was designed of God. The effect 
was to be to diminish him, to reduce his bulk. A great 
deal that belonged to him was to be blown away, and 
he would be all the better for it. For Peter grew, just 
as you grow, with a great many things that perhaps 
were incipiently useful in earlier periods, but that were, 
like the husks of the wheat, to fall off. Every man has 
@ great amount that grows in him, over and above pos- 
itive wrong, which is to be husked, sifted, torn away 
from him. And such was the case with the apostle. 
He was a man that had a great deal of good, and that 
also had a great deal that was positively bad. It was 
only after he had gone through severe trials which, 
though begun by an evil spirit were directed and over- 
ruled by a divine and benevolent one, that he came out 
clear, simple, trustful, and courageous. And although 
there was a great deal less of Peter, after he had gone 
through these trials than before, although there was a 
great deal less of him in the later periods of his life 
than in the earlier, yet then there was a great deal more. 
For there are in spiritual things, cases where ha'f is a 
great deal more than the whole, where to take away is 
to augment, where to diminish is to strengthen; and 
it was so in the case of the apostle Peter. He was a 
better man in proportion as he was wasted. 

We are not to suppose that this was peculiar to Peter. 
It may have befallén his lot more than others, on the 
principle than differen grains require different degrees 
of cleansing. It befalls all me All are given over 
to Satan so far as this: that they are violently dis- 
turbed. They are tossed about; they are thrown up 
in the air; they are subjected to winds that sweep 
through them. There isa great deal that belongs to 
every man that is born of woman in this sinful world 
amidst sinful companions, that must be sifted out be- 
fore you can get to the real wheat that is in him. 

For instance, of what is called firmness, persistence, 
how much is simply brutish dullness; how much is 
obstinacy ; bow mu¢h is unamiable selfishness ; how 
much comes far short of being adhesion to moral truth 
and right ways ; how much is unbudging stubbornness ? 
A man stands on his own center, and will not stir for 
persuasion nor influence. He is not ‘‘ easy to be en- 
treated.” There is wheat in that firmness; but how 
much is there in it besides wheat; and how much the 
man needs to be tumbled up and down, shaken, sifted, 
that the bad may be separated from the good! 

You have sometimes seen a gentle firmness, a sweet- 
minded persistence, in the ripe old man or matron. And 
how beautiful then were those traits, which in their 
early or middle life you dashed against as against the 
sharp corners or edges of a rock ! 

You have seen pride sensitive, arrogant, jezlous, im- 
perative, tyrannical, setting a man up in his own estate, 
giving him a kind of lordliness of feeling ; lifting him 
above his fellows; making him stand among men with 
more or less want ef sympathy, because he is so much 
drawn toward himself. And yet, where a man that is 
proud has that feeling tempered; where he has been 
made by experience and trouble to feel that his strength 
was not in himself ; where the feeling, instead of being 
a lawless, unintelligent immoral arrogance, becomes 
simple dignity, self-respect for moral reasons; where it 
becomes mere individualism, and makes a man main- 
tain himself merely inthe thought that God has revealed 
through his own person some shade of character which 
perhaps he has not given to the world through any other 
channel; where it leads a man to maintain his individ- 
uality, not for the sake of making himself any better 
than other people, but in order to maintain that which 
God has given him as his talents; where it is held with 
benevolence and gentleness—under such circumstances 
how beautiful pride is! How noble it is, when accom- 
panied by serene piety in a well-tempered and refined 
mind! But it requires a great deal of threshing and 
winnowing before we come to it in that state. 

Eyen that bright-faced trait, benevolence, is some- 
times full of mischief as well as benefit. Where be- 
nevolence is impetuous, and indiscreet, and promiscu- 
ous, and undiscriminating, how much there is in it that 
needs to be sifted out! How much it needs to have 
the Divine power infused upon it! How much it needs 
the inspiration of the mind of God! How much it 
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needs to be sanctitied by Divine grace! How much it 
needs to be cleansed from vagrant natural affection ! 
And how much this is done by the process of sifting ; 
by_means of violent handling ! 

The same is true of reason. The same, also, is sig- 
nelly true of imagination, in all its offices of light, and 
interpretation, and beauty, and embellishment. The 
same is true of every single one of the affections and 
moral sentiments. They all need, in greater or less de- 
— differing in different individuals, to be sifted and 
tried. 

We co not come to this sifting and trying in the nat- 
tral evolution of life. e are born without teeth. 
After shout so long a time we have teeth. Then, after 
about so long a time we loee them—a queer fact, as it 
always secmed to me; but one, doubtless, which an- 
swers some good end. Then after about so long a time 
we have other teeth. And so we go on developing 
certain changes in certain parts of our being, from pe- 
ried to period, until we come to the state of manbood. 
But there is no such process of developing our affec- 
tions, There are no natural periods tor their develo 
ment. Before they can be developed, men have to be sift- 
ed. Sometimes they are tried before they are twenty-one; 
and sometimes they are not tried till they are thirty or 
forty years of age. Sometimes, at an advanced = 
when it seems as though they were about ready for life, 
they are tossed and sifted as they have never been be- 
fore. Some are sifted by sickness; some by bank- 
ruptey ; some by being slandered; some by the alter- 
nations of fortune; some by bereavements. In ten 
thousand ways God sends troubles upon men that shake 
them out of their stability, and teach them just how 
little they are, and just how big; just how poor they 
are, and just how rich, how unsymmetrical they are ; 
how much they cling to that which is worthless, and 
how much they neglect that which is invaluable. It is 
@ great thing for a man to have the chaff all blown out 
of bim; to see bow, when troubles come, and the 
winds blow, the chaff flies from the heap that he fan- 
cied there was of his wisdom and riches and power ; 
and how the heap diminishes, so that where there was 
a bu~hel there is only a peck. But before it was a bushel 
of wheat and chaff. now it is a peck of solid wheat, and 
there is a great deal more in the peck than there was 
in the bushel. 

No matter whether the troubles come from your 
own mistakes, from the mistakes of your parents, from 
your social connections with your fellow men, or from 
your relations to your wife, your brothers and sisters, 
and those in whom you have trusted, it is the permission 
of God tbat evil shall befall you; that you shall come 
into the hands of Satan, in order that you may be tried, 
tested, sifted. 

Well, that is not all that our Saviour says to Peter. 
It is as if he had said, ‘‘I see your curse, I know 
pec condition, I perceive what is just before you, and 

am sorry for you.” But you will ebserve he did not 
say, ‘‘I bave prayed that the evil may pass by you.” 
He said, ‘‘ Satan hath desired you, to sift you as wheat; 
but I have prayed for you, that your faith fail not.” 
That is the prayer. It is as if he bad said, ‘‘I have not 
prayed that the pressure might be alleviated ; I have 
not prayed that the pang might be lessened; I have not 
prayed that the wind might be less rude; I have not 
prayed that the shaking might be jess violent: I have 
prved simply that your faith fail not.” Faith in what? 

alth in truth ; faith in Divine Providence ; faith in 
Divine love; faith in Him who has the care of the 
buman soul; faith in the reality of the spiritual and 
the true; faith in the infinite and the eternal ; faith in 
all those things that belong to us as immortal men, in 
distinction from brutes. It is more important that a 
man shovid bave faith in the things that concern his 
destiny in the world to come, than that he should be 
relieved from sickness and embarrassments and troub- 
les in this world. 


Here is one other sentence, which is this: 
“ And when thou art converted, streugthen thy brethren.’ 


You will notice evérywhere throughout the New 
Testament—not more with our Master than with his 
disciples, and not more with the disciples than with the 
Master—that whatever a map receives is not merely a 

ift, but is a treasure-house in him from which he is to 
stow on others. When God has carriel you through 
a period of trouble, and made it work for your good, 
be says to you, ‘‘ Now, by the consolation wherewith 
= bave been consoled, comfort others.” If God has 
reught you to old age —- experiences by which 
he has shown you, with providential wisdom, and yet 
with Kindness, that a man may walk through his life 
with crosses of pride, with crosses of ambition, with 
bis way turned upside-down, and come into old age, 
and feel that be has been walking in one of the most 
drsirable ways, in a way that has been good for him, 
God says, ‘* Now that you have learned that transcen- 
dent Jesson, turn around and strengthen the brethren.” 
Has God brought you through the darkness of afflic- 
tion, and heart-breakings and anguish, and taught you 
how to find him? Has he sifted you and made you 
better? Has he taken away your inordinate affection 
and idolatrous love? Has he taught you better than to 
cling to man rather than to him? Has he taught you 
better than to invest your life in your fellow creatures 
instead of in the eterna! Jehovah? He says, ‘‘“Now 
that you are converted, strengthen the brethren.” 
Whenever the hand of God is put upon you in agita- 
tion eo as to bring out good, he is ordaining you; and 
you are from that moment in orders: not in ecclesiasti- 
cal orders, but in orders spiritual. For God ordains 
every man that is taught the goodness of Christ, to 
teach Christ to those around about him. If you are 
taught a lesson of providence for your own good, you 
are commanded to take that lesson, and employ it for 
the good of others, exhorting and instructing them 
wherever you go. You know how in the New Testa- 
ment, by every form of exhortation, we are taught that 
we are to comfort one another; that we are to bear 
one anotbers burdens; that we are to ealighten each 
other; that we are to cheer each other. And one of 
the ways of doing these things isto give others the 
benefit of our experience. Not, however, by garru- 
lousbess; not by an ostentatious parade of things that 
concern us; for in every command of Scripture it is 
inplied that people bave common sense, and the ordi- 
pary delicacy which belongs to it. Therefore we are 
bot, of course, with ir discrimination, certainly not 
with vanity, and still less with a kind of spiritual selfish. 
bers, to go about and make known our own experi- 
ences in such a way as to keep ourselves before our- 
selves, and before our fellows. There is great danger 
ip al] attempts to instruct or comfort one another from 
our own experience, of falling into a self-exhibitory 
spirit, which is productive of great mischief. It is the 
race of God that has been manifested in you that is to 
ye exbibited. It is not your own enediunen, but the 
mystery of grace in providence, that you are to cele- 
brate. It is God in you, and not you, that you are to 
— to your eee men. 
nd so our troubles may become our v. h. 
Yea, tbey may become the riches of the world. Ob, 
out of every tear that Christ shed, what unnumbered 
blessings bave come! Out of every anguish of the 
beart of Christ Jesus the world has drawn sustenance. 
And how comforting it is that though we cannot see 


how our troubles are to redound to the good of others, 

et God's providence will overrule them, so that when 
etan assails us and we are sifted, and, by being sifted, 
cleansed and purified, and converted, our experience 
shall benefit those about us! How blessed, under such 
circumstances, is it that we have been afflicted! and 
how can we say with the psalmist, ‘‘It is good for 
me!” 

Imagine with me, grandchildren prattling around the 
room, some of whom are just coming to years which 
enable them to understand a little of life; and i e 
how the grandparents—the white-haired old man, that 
has gone through four score years, and his companion, 
that ripely and angelically sits by his side—imagine 
them as one and another trouble befalls these children, 
teaching them from their own experience. How does 
the daughter come back to the mother in her days of 
early anguish, in her days of disappointed bope, when 
the cross and burden are heavier than she can bear! 
And how wisely does the mother instruct the daughter! 
And how vwiaaly do the grandfather and the grand- 
mother instruct the grandchildren! And how wonder- 
fully comforting from the lips of those who have had 
long experience are such words as these: ‘‘I too, walked 
just as youdo; such and such was my Send 
thus and thus the Lord led me, and now I bless his 
name for every trouble, for every cross, for every bur- 
den, for everything that he has been | peso to put 
upon me!” What an unfailing source of comfort and 
strength must such a testimony be to those that are 
coming after, from those that have gone before, as, 
having experienced many years of trial and suffering, 
they sit, without trouble and serene, waiting, like stars 
that hang, at daybreak, in the horizon, not to set, but 
to disappear in the stronger += of morning. As we 
behold them thus in their last days, how do they repre- 
sent to us the blessedness, not only of affliction, but of 
its ministration, of its power, and of the meaning of 
the Saviour when he said, ‘‘ When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren !” 

Woe be to those that are without affliction. God has 
pronounced a sentence of bastardy upon such. Woe 
be to those that are afflicted, and out of whose afflic- 
tion nothing moral Gomes. Woe be to those whose 
pride of life is blighted only to be embittered. Woe be 
to those whose foundations are swept from under them 
only to leave them in the mire without other founda- 
tions. Woe be to the rich that are overwhelmed with 
troubles and crosses, and that come out of these things 
misanthropic, distrustful, discouraged, miserable, ugly, 
good for nothing. Blessed be that man whom 
loves, and takes care of, and will not allow to be proud 
and selfish and headstrong; and will not allow to put 
all his confidence in this world; and will make,to feel 
that an immortal soul must have immortal food, and 
must not be kept on material bread and water ; and will 
make partaker of the bread of heaven and the water of 
life. Blessed be that man who learns by the things 
which he suffers, tu glorify God, and trust him more 
implicitly; and that having learned to do these 
things, becomes a teacher, and so teaches that men are 
atrengthened by his troubles. 

Are there none of you that have learned such les- 
sons? And what are you doing? Are you going about 
thinking of your own grief! Are you going about 
trying to get somebody to comfort you? Are you 
going about to find something to lean on? Are you 

oing about seeking the consolation of sympathy? 
hy do you not go about and comfort scmebody else ? 
Why do you not go to work for somebody else? Why 
do you refuse to employ the means which God has 
given you for comforting others? You shall find that 
you will be comforted in the measure in which you 
comfort others, and that you will be strengthened in 
proportion as you give strength to others. Christ, 
‘for the joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame.” The joy of benefiting 
others came even to him through the cross and through 
the shame. Your joy lies beyond trials and sufferings, 
and you must inherit it by making your troubles inure 
to the benefit of other men. May God teach you so 
to do. 
SEE 


Public Opinion. 











THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
{From Harper's Weekly.) 

T is under disastrous circumstances that the new 

republic begins in France, and every humane man 
will wish it moderation and sagacity. But the Foreign 
Minister, M. Jules Favre, began with something very 
like a mistake. He apparently expected Germany to 
stop the war. But Germany did not begin i 
The French people have adopted the Emperor’s war 
and it is for them to say that they wish to stop 
If from the field of Sedan, King William had said to 
the French people, ‘‘ Have you had enough, and will 
you make peace ?” there would have been a war of de- 
fiance. When he comes under the walls of Paris, if he 
reiterates the demand, and Paris should reply that it 
treats with no enemy upon the soil of France, what is 
King William to de? Is he to retire beyond the Rhine, 
propose his conditions, and resume the war if they are 
rejected? Would the United States of America do so 
under similar circumstances? The control fact of 
the situation is, that France has adopted the war, and 
must, therefore, make the first overtures for peace. . . 
That France has become a republic does not justify the 
war. The Germans are on French soil, indeed, but 
they are there because of the Emperor’s war. France 
has rejected the Emperor; let her repudiate this war, 
and the Germans will retire. This is the logic of the 
situation, which M. Jules Favre seems to have failed 
to comprehend ; and it is not affected by the change 
of form of government. 


(From the New York Tribune. } 


King William sacrificed a great opportunity and 
failed to do his duty to Germany in not proclaiming to 
the French people, after the victory at Sedan, that, 
having broken the power of the Monarch, he had no 
wish to destroy the nation. It was not in the line of 
his duty to do this. When Napoleon declared he had 
no power to treat for peace, there may have been left, 
as Count Bismarck says, ‘‘no entering point for an 
overture to peace.” King William’s mistake was in 
not making one. The assurances which Bismarck 
made to Napoleon of his readiness to treat for peace 
ought to have been proclaimed to the people whom 
Napoleon no longer governed. . . . What was wanted 
was not Bismarck’s formal report, informing other 
nations of Germany’s —_ but one of the King’s 
kindest and simplest dispatches, telling the French 
ple of Germany’s hopes and desires. King Wil 
should not have been content with ge om ge ped 
right before the neutral Powers. He should, of all 
things, have first set Germany in her true light before 
France and before history. But while Germany has 
been negligent France has been criminal. She has 
wasted her 
ing the crime and the criminal. She will have to do in 
the end and in her humiliation what she might have 





done in the beginning with honor and self-respect. . 


grand opportunity by not at once denoune- | introd 


The men who as legislators of the Empire denounced 
the war, now proclaim and prosecute it as Ministers of 
the Republic. Their weakness less than their folly has 
placed them in this equivocal position, and only the 
generosity of Germany or the humiliation of Paris can 
relieve them. 


(From the New York World.) 

Certain of the English journals have taken to wring- 
ing their hands of late in a truly touching fashion over 
what they call the loneliness and friendlessness of 
France. It was trueof the French empire that it stood 
virtuatly alone in the struggle with the German people; 
and the French empire realiy deserved to have had no 
friend in that struggle but England, which disgraced 
herself by deserting the French empire at the first 
sound of the cannon on the Rhine. It is not true of 
the French repubiic that it stands alone. The French 
republic has the sympathies of freemen in all lands— 
even in England, even in Germany. . . . Her friends 
are the friends of every people battling for self-gov- 
ernment and liberty— 

‘‘exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 
[From the New York Times.) 

Prussia disclaims all intention of interfering with the 
domestic affairs of France. She has therefore as little 
right to persist in considering the Empire as still exist- 
ent, as she has in shutting her eyes to the birth of the 
Republic. There is now in Paris a Government de 
facto, time alone can tell whether it can claim to sub- 
sist de jure. Unless the Prussians can find a betier 
representative power of the nation, let them treat with 
it without raising superfluous scruples about its char- 
acter or origin. They have it in their power to retain 
ample guarantees for the fulfillment of such terms as 
may be agreed upon, and the bargain is at least more 
likely to be respected than if made with the discredited 
officials of a defunct Empire. Napoleon III. justly 
merited the world’s censure from the frivolous pretext 
on which he chose to enter into a sanguinary conflict. 
The King of Prussia will equally deserve the reproba- 
tion of mankind should he allow his prejudices st 
democracy so far to obscure his judgment as to inter- 
pose one needless object in the way of peace. ; 

(From the New York Evening Post.) 

The German rulers have a delicate and difficult task 
before them, in concluding the war which France 
began. With whom can they treat? Of course with 
the head of the French Republic—but has the French 
Republic a head? It has, so far, only a provisional, 
that is to say, a temporary government ; a committee 
to which power has been confided, not by the French 
people, but by the act of the minority of the Imperial 
legislature, who had no authority to do this from the 
nation ; a committee which has, therefore, no constitu- 
tional powers. This seems cruel, but it is the plain 
fact; and while we do not believe the report that King 
William refuses to recognize any authority but that of 
the imprisoned Napoleon, and should denounce such a 
course as that as unstatesmanlike and wrong, it is clear 
that the Germans must find a difficulty in knowing with 
whom to treat. They are to ask for indemnity. Sup- 
pose they ask the French provisional government for 
the tokens of its right to promise for the French peo- 
ple, and the signs of its power to fulfill what it promi- 
ses? In the meantime, every day that it continues to 
exist gives the provisional government more the char- 
acter of the permanent, responsible and authoritative 
government of France, by its general acceptance by 
the French people. The imprisoned Emperor, on the 
other hand, has no authority at all to promise anything ; 
and to pretend to treat with him would be a fraud on 
the part of the Germans; and, whatever Napoleon 
might promise, would not for a moment bind the 
French nation. 


(From the Nation, New York.] 


It will not do now for France or her friends or well- 
wishers to try to make ‘the Emperor the scapegoat for 
the expiation of her sins. She put herself freely into 
his hands in 1851, after he had committed one of the 
greatest of crimes, and proved himself one of the 
basest of men. She bore with him for twenty years, 
though he ed and robbed her month by month, 


simply because he gratified her insane thirst for military | U 


lory. She confirmed him last winter in possession of 
his power by a heavy popular vote. He plunged into 
the present wicked war in the belief—and, in the opin- 
ion of the best jud in the well-founded belief—that, 
if he were successful in it, it would enable him to avoid 
all further concessions to liberalism, and even escape 
the operation of those he had made. He was followed 
into it by a roar of popular enthusiasm, and he has been 
dethroned, not for having made war, but for not having 
made it successfully. .... All acknowledged—yes, 
all—that some day or other the ‘‘ greatness of France” 
would call for the irruption of 400,000 Frenchmen into 
Germany, the devastation of German soil, the plunder- 


ing and burning of her cities and villages, and the | Ba St 


slaughter of hundreds of thousands of her citizens, and 
the humbling in the dust of her rulers—in other words, 
for the infliction on her of the very evils under which 
France, by a stroke of awful retribution, now lies 
ing and asking for that pity which one short 
month ago found no place in any ch heart and no 
expression from an mch tongue. .... The Ger- 
mans owe it to the better civilization they — and 
we believe truly, to defend and spread, an 
lic opinion of all other countries, which has up to the 
present sympathized with and —— them, to 
show moderation in the hour of their triumph. We do 
not ask them to spare France on the ridiculous plea 
that the Republic is not responsible for the dying sins 
of the Empire, or that, the Empire being gone, there is 
nothing to be feared any more from French ambition 


borgi: 
or aggressiveness or restlessness—a plea which the | ["5.o0) 


whole course of French history belies ; but in theinter- 
est of future peace, and in the interest of that orderly 
and intellectual progress of which the world now ex- 
pects Germany to set the example. All absorption of 


territory, whose inhabitants are not German in feeling | Christian 


as well as in origin, will not only lay Prussia open to 
the ay, the rapacity in carrying on the war, but 
furnish ce with a far more respectable motive in 
) ing for a renewal of the struggle at no distant 
day than the bitterness which mere defeat is sure to 
leave behind. Even the retention of the two fortresses 
of Strasbourg and Metz, which is talked of, ought to 
be for a term of years only, or only for aterm to be 
settled by arbitration, in order to secure for it the char- 
acter of a measure of ——_ simply, and not of a 
menace or a trophy. Tocapture Paris, as a mere piece 
of vengeance for the purpose of humiliating French- 
men, would be a paltry act, and could add nothing to 
the fame of the matchless army which is now marchin 
on it. But in the interest of justice and politi 
morality, there should be no tenderness in exacting the 
cost of the war to the uttermost farthing; and if Bis- 
marck would include in it a reasonable compensation 
to the families of the killed and to the wounded, he 
would not only de justice to the sufferers, but would 
uce into in a precedent which 
would bring forcibly to the minds of bellicose nations 
a far more vivid idea than they have now of the nature 





. | and consequences of war. 


to the pub- | Disa 








[From the Congregationalist. ) 


Are not some people in danger of being just a little 
too fast in their jubilations over the new French “‘ Re- 
public?” And does calling a government a republic 
make itso? The vote of the Corps Legislatif declar- 
ing the Déchéance was a step, in the direction of another 
government, by clearing away the debris of the fallen 
ruins of Im m. And the formation of the pres- 
ent Provisional Government, who ad interim represent 
the only authority possible under the circumstances, is 
another step. Possibly the — cry—almost with- 
out utte protest— Vive la Republique, is another. 
But can a republic be corsidered a form of government 
actual in France, until the whole people, by their depu- 
ties, have proclaimed one; with a definite. constitution 
popularly indorsed? And is there, as yet, any security 
that, oo bo that can be accomplished, an Orleanist 
rising or something else, may not interpose obstacles 
which will prove insuperable ? It,is our own deep-seated 
fear that the events of afew months, should a republic 
follow the present provisional oligarchy, would prove 
that there is too much atheism and demogogueism, and 
too little education and moral and religious principle as 
yet among the masses of France, to sustain it for more 
than a brief period ; and that all will end, before long, 
in.some new form of (mitigated) absolutism. 


[From the Independent, New York.]} 


There is now a feeling in our American hearts 
prompting us to cry out to the Prussian army, 
** Halt!” The American people want no Prussian shot 
to be fired atthe French Republic! Let there be 
peace. From this time onward, not France, but Prus- 
sia, is the aggressor. The government which made war 
on King Wiiliam has been righteously overthrown, 
whereat Americans are glad. But the government 
which now represents France is too sacred in Ameri- 
can eyes to be attacked by any king without sacrilege. 
If William and Moltke and Bismarck go to Paris to 
make war instead of peace, to uphold Imperialism in- 
stead of ratifying the republic, the moral feeling of 
mankind will be excited against them with a sudden 
and just wrath. The Prussians are in dange: of blot- 
ting out the luster of their victories—achieving shame 
instead of glory. Is it possible that King William, 
having feasted on blood till the pulse of his ambition 
beats high, means to make wanton havoc with the new 
institutions of the French people? It is too early Py 
to make this indictment against this kingly king. Ap- 
parently, he is a just and good man, seeking peace and 
not war, preferring (as Robert Hall said) ‘‘ to be wak- 
ened by the crowing of the cock rather than by the 
sound of the trumpet.” A golden opportunity for 
magnanimity is now before him. He is about to add 
either great honor or great dishonor to his name. The 


enlightened sentiment of the world will, of course, 
sustain him in exacting from France a reasonable se- 
curity against future aggressions on Prussia, but will 
not sustain him in any attempt to force the French 
people back again into a monarchy. 





The Church. 


Copies of their Statistical Returns and other Official Reports 
are solicited, for the preparation of this department, from all 
religious organizations in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. 

Announcements of all Church Meetings which are of more than 
local importance are also desired. But these cannot be used un- 
less in the Editor’s hands by the Monday preceding the week 
of the meeting. 














NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Sept. 25 (15th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Monday, Sept. 26. 

Church of God......Michigan Eldership 
Tuesday, Sept. 27. 


National Convention Richmond, Ind. 
.... Western Michigan Conf........ er. 
-East Ohio Synod...............Mt. Vernon. 
Maine Eastern Conference....Corinna. 
...New Jersey State Convention.. Trenton. 
Synod of the West Mercer, Pa. 


Wednesday, Sept. 28. 


Albany Diocesan Convention. . 
.....New York * a ne 
....Corporation for Relief of Wid- 
ows and Orphans of New 
....New York. 
.- Helena. 


.-.Geneva, Ill. 

.Greenwood, Mo. 
Shield’s Chapel. 
.. Smithville, ©. 

..--Albia. 

..- Knoxville, Tean. 


:... La Crosse, 
-«-. St. Charles, Mo. 


Hastings. 





Prot. Episcopal 
ditto. ‘ 
ditto. 


York cler; 
African Meth. Ep...Arkansas Co: 
naker..............Indiana Year! 
nitarian...........Chicago Con 
United Pres’n....... Kansas Synod,............00.. 
..-Lllinois Conference 
estern Reserve Conference. 
... lowa ” 
Holston #6 
...W. Wisconsin 
8. W. German 
... Louisville 
White River 
... St. Louis “ 
Texas 8S. 8. Convention 
iowa Conference......... coe 


erence 


Mo. 


enesee Saks egesnsecede Mills, NY. 
Muskingum Conference 0. 
‘n....New Jersey Convention. 
-ees-- Pittsburgh Syn ion 
pena mm we Bynes 
..New York Apsociation........ 8 








Un Pres'n ... 
Cnmberland ’n.. - 
Lutheran. .........-- a 
ty, 
ditto. ++ oe Geangie OF pccescece cccces AMINED Ril 
Adventist ...........New Hampshire Conference... Barnstead Ventre. 
Christian............Southern Wabash ‘“ - y, DL. 
Friday, Sept. 30. 


Ohio Association...............Glendale. 
California Annual Meeting.... Woodland. 
Grand River Valiey Conf Maple Rapids, 


y patien. 
.. Virginia Conference...........—,RockinghamCo 
Saturday, Oct. 1. 
Texas State Convention.......Brenham. 


Southern Ohio Conference,... Ripley. 
..«+-Uhio Sunday-School Union...Glendale. 


Pa. 





— The Evangelical Alliance, although postponed, 
has drawn to this city a number of distinguished 
visitors who had been designated delegates. A meeting, 
accordingly, is to be held in their honor on next Sun- 
day ev , in Association Hall, to hear from them re- 
specting the interests of religion in their respeetive coun- 
tries. “ihe Rev. Dr. Revel, a Waldensian from Italy ; 
the Rev. Dr. Koenig, from Hungary; the Rev. Dr. 
Bliss, from Turkey ; the Rev. James Davis, the Rev. 
Dr. Angus, and others from England, will speak. 


— Mrs. Livermore lately officiated in an Episcopal 
church at Epping, N. H., reading the prayers and 
goin the service as if an ordained priest of 
the Church. Some opposition being made, the vestry 
invited her to officiate there a whole month. 


— The famous George Whitefield died at Newbury- 
port, Mass., September 30, 1770, and by his own re- 
uest was buried under the pulpit of the Federal street 
byterian church, in which he had often preached. 
That society, accordingly, commemorate the one hun- 








Sept. 24, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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dredth anniversary of his death on Friday, the 30th 
instant. 

— The Baptist State Conveation of Louisiana, with 
225 churches and 14,705 white members, at its last 
meeting adopted the following resolution : 

While, as a subjugated people, we could not without further 
humiliation, however great our necessities, ask aid from our con- 
querers. it would be no humiliation in them to offer it; and 
should such aid be tendered to our boards, we believe it would be 
their duty to accept, accounting to the donors, as to other donors, 


by making a clear and faithful exhibit of the use of their contri- 
butions. 


— The Rev. Jno. W. Haines, a Missouri Baptist re- 
vivalist, sends to the Central Baptist a report of a 
recent meeting, at which, although ‘‘ there was much 
rudeness among the young people, and a great dearth 
of religion,,” yet, after a week’s struggle, ‘‘a church 
was organized consisting of 18 members—21 fladly Te- 
ceived the word, and 17 were baptized. Three of 
them,” he continues, ‘‘ sought homes in Moab, (7. ¢) in 
other denominations. ... Tbe parting hand was given 
amid the tears and farewells of both saints and sinners.” 
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with injustice. The amendment was o; by the 
Rev. Mr. Sullivan, of Trinity, the Rev. ©. 8. Abbott, 
Mr. Hill, Dr. Ryland, of St. James’, and others, and 
defended by Judge Otis, the Rev. Mr. Williams, and 
others.” Bishop Whitehouse stated his views at length, 
objecting to any mitigation of the penalty of dismis- 
sion ; urging that the welfare of the Church absolutely 
demanded the measure; that the course adopted by 
clergymen in appealing from ecclesiastical to civil 
courts tended to destroy the Cburch in its spiritual re- 
lations ; that it breeded corruption of facts—whatever 
that may be—and could not be upheld; and that the 
law of the Church was fixed, and no deviation could 
be tolerated. Ona division of the question, that part 
was adopted by a considerable majority which ex- 
presses disapproval of appeal to civil courts. On the 
remainder of the amendment, the ministerial vote was 
for adoption, 27 against 7, but as the lay vote was a tie, 
the amendment was lost. Next day, however, the 
amendment was again introduced, when, after expres- 
sions of strong protest against it by Messrs. Sullivan, 
McGregory, Powers, Gardner, Thompson, and no de- 
fense by its friends, it passed as follows :—Yeas— 
Ministers, 37; laymen, 13. Nays—Ministers, 22 ; lay- 
men, 7. 





The United Presbyterian statistics are given with 
very great fullness in the August number of the Hoan- 
gelical Repository, the organ of the Church, which de- 
votes 143 pages to the official minutes of the last Gen- 
eral Assembly of that body. From its returns we 


: compile the following table, which includes an exhibit 


of 10 years’ growth throughout the country : 


1869, 1860. 
nized during year 
Presbyteries 43 
ditto. 
4 
113 
67 


organized during year. . 


organized during year 
ditto. dissolved ‘ P 
Churches built during year........ .. 


cost 
having parsonages.. ~— 
sf 


6.068 
43.806 
$783,682 $253, 150 
$11.38 $4.31 


The distribution of certain of these aggregates among 
the Synods constituting the Church is as follows : 


ditto. 


Ministers without 


charges. 


charges. 


| Sunday-schools. 
| 8. 8. Teachers. 


| Presbyteries. 
Ministers with 
| 8. 8. Pupils. 


Synods. 


PoAatoRace 
Beegeies | Coneres tions. 
8258 


Pe PSA S 9030 
-_ 2 * 
ro Contributions. 


Pee | Communicants. 


Saez 
Sgieezes 


of 
lz 


15,272 
11,805 


56 398 155 729 69,807 578 6,820 $312,553 
The condition of the missions under the charge of the 


& 
§ 


‘| Church is as follows : 











HOME CHURCHES. 


The Evangelical Educational Society of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church has lately rromee. a circular pro- 
pounding certain questions to the young men it aids in 
obtaining a theological education, upon the satisfactory 
answer of which their continuance as beneficiaries is 
to depend. This circular fell into the hands of a cor- 
respondent of the Churchman, who printed it in that 
journal, along with a sharp analysis of the document 
and the species of moral pressure it tends to exert. The 
questions, he argued by way of summary, have to do 
with matters upon which, while still at the outset of a 
course of theological study, a: young man can as yet 
have no definite impressions, at least no enlightened 
ones. Hence, said the writer, he is ‘‘ placed in‘ this 
dilemma. Either he must conceal them from the 
Board, and so be guilty of dishonesty to that body ; or 
he must abandon his errors for pecuniary reasons, 
without knowing them to be errors at all; or else, 
stating them frankly, he must lose the opportunity of 
becoming fitted for the Sacred Work. We do not 
exaggerate. It is one of three things: he must either 
lie to men, or lie to God, or disobey the call of the 
Holy Spirit.” Several weeks had passed without re- 
sponse from the framers of the circular when, last 
week, another correspondent of the Churchman pro- 
fessed to douot the possibility that such a document 
could emanate from the managers of the Society, whom 
he named, and whom he pronounced incapable of 
stultifying themselves by associating such interroga- 
tories as these : 

VI. Do you regard the Bible as the supreme rule of faith and 
practice ¢ a maintain the right of private judgment in its 
v 

Vi{L Do the gocemeanaing books— Distinctive Principles, 
by the Rev. John § Stone, D. D., and ion, b 
the Rev. James May, D. D.—set forth in the main your views of 


‘the truth’ as you believe it to be taught by the Creed, the Ar- 
ticles, the Offices, and the Services of our Church ? 


The same week, the LHpiscopalian, the ultra Low 
Church organ, rejoined in an article filling nearly four 
of itslong columns, the burden of which seems to be 
that since the Society exists for the purpose of educat- 
ing men for the dissemination of certain views in its 
Church, it bas a right to test them by whatever stand- 
ards it thinks fit to erect. In acertain sense, this is 
true and not to be gainsayed. But the character of the 
questions seems to us such as to be superfluous in the 
case of any man worthy to exercise the Christian min- 
istry, and uvendurable by any of self-respect 
—and therefore to be calculated to fill the ministry with 
inferior men. 


While the Inquisition is thus being imported into the 
tactics of the Low Church, certain High Churchmen 
are planting themselves upon ground as unquestionably, 
if not as defiantly, Ultramontane as that taken by the 





St. Louis Catholic priest who lately refused to make re- —— 


turns of his m services to the board of vital 
statistics, on the ground that marriage was a rite of the 
Church with which the State had nothing todo. The 
action in question was that of the Illinois Diocesan 
Convention, at whose session last week this addition 
to the canons was introduced : 


No clergyman shall resort to the Civil Court or Tribunal for 


the pur of arrestin, nding, or avoidin ecclesiastical 
goodsetings against hien, he penalt for aay viniation of this 
article sball be the suspension, ipso 


‘acto, from the functions of 
the ministry. 


According to the te hic dispatch, ‘silence fol- 
lowed the reading of the amendment, and not until the 
‘Bishop arose to put the question, did any member in- 
dicate a wish to discuss it. Then Dr. Powers, of St. 
John’s Church, rose and said he could not see how it 
accorded with the genius of the Church or of the in- 
stitutions of the country. He thought it was fraught 


Syria. Egypt. China. Total. 
4 
4 
14 


3 
60 


181 
1,488 
2 
13 
‘ 
}281 ? 1,648 
$11,837 





The Methodist Episcopal Conferences of North 
Ohio, Michigan, and Cincinnati, yield the following 
returns : 


North Ohio. Cincinnati. 
ee 


1870. 1869, 


Michigan. 
rnuVcVreerrr— oor OO 
1870. 1869. 1870. 1869. 


“il 


200 
17,702 21,624 28,249 


108 
537 
5,124 
26,902 
$11,283 


Parsonages ........... 
Sunday-schools....... 
ditto. teachers 
ditto. pupils... 
Contributions 


276 
3,361 


The New York Sunday-school Missionary Union 
have completed a large map of the city, from the Bat- 
tery to Fifty-ninth street, on which the location of 
each school is designated by a pin bearing a tag, the 
color of which indicates the Church to which it be- 
longs, enabling the visitor to the rooms at a glance to 
form some idea of the provisions for the religious edu- 
cation of the children of the city. At the monthly 
meeting of the New York Association of Sunday- 
school Teachers held last Monday, there were submit- 
ted these details of the denominational distribution of 


¥.| the 418 schools in which Bible instruction is given,— 


those for the schools below Fifty-ninth street being the 

result of a recent tour of inspection : 

Total on Manhattan 

Below 59th Street. Islund. 
——7-—_—_-—_, 


re 


ao 
EEE Pupils. 
Teachers. 
us| 
! 
| Pupils. 


Pom a 
seeeaees 


| enol calensagewes | Tech 
irae. 
ZES8 
oneal eit 
BESrSeeee 


8 
3 
et 
a? 


1,069 

1.147 
5 "Bs 
6 180 
418 9,669 


a 
= 


sniliadeilt wasacteeesg | Schools 
se 
s= 


ewe o 
e528 


115,826 


The schools in the first of these groups seem to be 
regarded by the Union as orthodox, their number on 
the Island being 356, with 88,237 pupils, of whom the 
ave attendants number 56,167. In the second group 
are 62 schools, 1,947 teachers, and 27,589 pupils, of 
whom the a attendance is 18,127. Since the com- 
mencement of this year there have been these changes 
in the number of the schools: 


104,749 


rs 
z 


Schools 
closed, 





Totals,.., C0 8t Ons Hes OR Ss EREe ener eeareenegenT Tere 


282 | montanist. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The English Church is likely soon to make a conces- 
sion to Nonconformity which has made no little im- 
pression upon the religious world of England. The 
announcement was made by John Bull in these terms: 
‘“‘Tt is announced that the rector of Whitechapel has 
allowed a Dissenting minister to preach in his church- 
yard. We know not how this may be, but as the state- 
ment has ap about the same time as en article 
in the Church Herald, in favor of lay preaching, it 
may not be an inopportune time to state that we be- 
lieve preliminary negotiations have taken place between 
certain authorities in the Church and leading Dissent- 
ing ministers, which may ultimately result in the latter, 
with the Bishops’ license, being allowed to preach. as 
well as selected laymen, in Church pulpits.” This 
declaration has been generally reprinted by the Dis- 
senting journals, generally with a semblance of sat- 
isfaction, usually without comment. The Noncon- 
formist, seeing that ministers are merely put upon a 
footing with laymen, repels the offer with scorn. The 
Methodist Recorder so well states the views of a large 
clientage that we quote them. Alluding as a “ sign of 
the times” to the emanation of the news from John 
Bull, ‘* an exponent of the views of the old high and 
dry school,” it continues: ‘*Church opinion upon this 
point has, within the last few years, undergone a re. 
markable change. Until recently, the clergy, speaking 
of them generally, were never weary of inculcating 
upon their flocks that Nonconforming ministers were 
unauthorized teachers, who were represented as men 
of no education, unfit to convey religious instruction, 
destitute of any authority to preach the Gospel, and 
presumptuous intruders into an office for which they 
possessed no lawful commission, and few, if any, of 
the requisite qualifications. At the present time we 
hear but little of all this. The clergy, as a body, have 
abandoned the defense of the pulpit, and have in- 
trenched themselves behind the altar. According to 
the view now prevailing, Methodists and all classes of 
orthodox Nonconformists might be allowed to preach 
and pray and hold what religious services they please, 
provided only they would acknowledge the State cler. 
to be the only dispensers of the sacraments.” S . 
ing, however, with reference to the discussions of 
‘“*home reunion” which have gone on in recent ses- 
sions of Convocation, which has also been announced 
as the theme of this autumn’s Church Congress, the 
Recorder demands that the Anglican clergy give earnest 
of their sincerity by seeking social intercourse with 
Dissenters, and by participation in their benevolent 
societies,—a reform tantamount to a social revolution. 


English Romanists are scarcely less averse to the 
Infallibility dogma than their brethren on the Conti- 
nent, and resolute opposition is likely to manifest itself. 
Already an infalJiblist address has been rejected by a 


“is2 | large proportion of the English clergy whose signa- 
|} tures were solicited ; and Dr. Rymer, president ot an 


important diocesan seminary, has scandalized the 7’ab- 


5 | let, the Ultramontane organ, by writing to express his 
703 | emphatic disapproval of it. 


The event, however, 
which has attracted most attention is the Rev. Father 
Suffield’s application to Rome to be liberated from his 
position as a member of the Order of Dominicans ; 
his publication of a letter expressive of the difficulties 
which he has had to encounter mentally for many 
ears; and his withdrawal to a life of retirement at 
irmingham. Father Suffield had been an earnest 
Catholic, the reviver of Peter's Pence in England, the 
manager of open-air meetings of sympathy for the 
Pope, the promoter of enlistments for the Papa, 
Zouaves, and was supposed to be a strenuous Ultra. 
The first news of his defection was 
gladly hailed by the Amglicans, who naturally counted 


30 | upon an influential accession to the Churcn of tungland ; 


bnt a letter which he has published in reply to a cler- 
gyman of that communion has effectually dissipated 
the satisfaction alike of Anglicans and of evangelical 
Dissenters, and is in some respects so remarkable as to 
justify the following extracts,: 


After long and deep thought, study, prayer, and counsel, I de- 
cided that it would be impussible for me honestly to continue to 
act asa priest. The infalhbilty of the Pope and of the Scrip- 
tures, alike, 1 question, aud the dogmas resting solely on either 
of those uuthoricies, 1 am not able un that agvount to admit. 

it is my desire to unite with others, and to assist them in the 
worship of God and in the practice of the two-fuld precepts o1 
charity, unfettered by auhesion on either side, to anything, be- 

ond those great fuadamental principles as presented to us_by 
Seons Christ. 

Though relieved from all the obligntincs of my order, I do not 
wish to consider myself as alieuated from the Catholic Church 
or from other Christian commuuities, by any personal act. 1 
leave none, and join none ; I assume a pusitiou hustiue to none— 
if one man huris an anathema, another man is not compelled 
either to accept it, or to retaliate it. 

Having understood that those who are commonly called Unita- 
rians, Free Christians, or Christian ‘heisis, thus agree im the 
liberty inspired by self-diftid-nce, humility, and charity, to carry 
ou the worsuip of God, without sectarian requirements or secta- 
rian opposition ; that they possess a simple put not vulgar wor- 
ship, a high standard of vircue, intelligence, and integrity; and 
these after the Christian type, molded by the Chrisuan traai- 
tions, and edified by the Sacred Scriptures; holdiug tne spirit 
taught by Jesus Christ, and the great thoughts by virtue of 
which he built up the ruins of the moral world ; and yet not en- 
foreing the reception of complicated dogmas as a necessity, or 
accounting their rejection a crime: a communion of Christian 
worshipers, bound ivusely together, aud yet by the furve ot 
great principles enabled quietly tw maintain their position, to 
exercise an influence elevating and not uulmportant, and to pre- 
sent religion under an aspect which thoughtiul men can accept 
without latent scepticism, and earnest men without the aber. a- 
tions of superstition, or the abjectness of mental servitude to 
another--such approved itself tv my judgment, and commended 
itself to wy sympathy. ; 

> intend adhering to the pursuits of the clergyman and of the 
Christian teacher, and communications are in progress in another 

rt of England which may terminate in my accepting thus a 
duty conformable to the habits of my life, aud which will not 
throw me into a position of hostility, or embarrassment as to 
those honored and loved Catholic friends with whom so greatly 
1 should prize to maintain kindly intercourse, inasmuch as 1 am 
only externally severed trom them by my being unable to believe 
certain dogmas which a Cathulic is bound to regard as essential, 


Teg 
9.963 | Thus 1 hope 1 have not only thanked you for your obuging offer, 


but uately explained my positiun, and shuwed that the future 
you were commissioneu to hold out tomeintihe Kstabushed 
Church would not be deemed possibile by the authorities who 
have done me the honor and Kinuness to communicate in re- 
gard, as soon as they are made aware, that the Articles and the 
Athanasian creed would would be gst the peravle bar 





260 | riers to my entertaining such a proposal. 





The Irish Presbyterian Church is described from its 
origin to a recent date by the Rev. James Price in the 
September number of the Hvangelical Repusitory. 
a vague kind of way Presbyterianism is held w have 
existed in Lreland during the time ot Henry VIL, Ed- 
ward VL., Mary, and Elizabeth,—Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, which was founded in 1593, having originally been 
under Presbyterian influence. Tue accessivn of James 
L, in 1603, may, however, be considered tre definite 
commencement of Irish Presbytezianism, the new 
King bestowing upon English and Scottish colonists 
some half-million avres of torfeited lands in Ulster. In 
1615, a convocation of the ministers was held, and a 
confession of faith, strongly Calvinistic, was enun- 
ciated. The prusperity of the Church, however, was 
terminated by the accession of Charles 1. ; and, tor the 
ten years preceding 1640 and the Lung Parhament, it 
suffered much persecution irom Laud and Wentworth. 
From the rebellion of 1641 and the turbulent scenes 
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which followed, Presbyterianism suffered less than 
other Protestaut sects, and it derived so much aseist- 
ance from the sister Church in Scuiland that, in 1647, 
Ulster contained 30 ministers settled over congrga- 
tions, beside regimental chaplains and Scottisb jic n- 
tiates. Under Cromwell, Presbyterianism was aguin 
persecuted by the Independents ; yet its growth was so 
rapid that, whereas in 1653 out of its 24 settied minis- 
ters 20 were under banishment, in 1659 there weie 80 
ministers, who held a mecting equivalent to a Synod. 
Under the Restoration, Episcupacy sought to revt out 
Presbyterianism, and so effectually that nearly all ie 
61 ministers in Dister Were banished; and iu 1662 
**Blood’s Plot” presented them only the alternative of 
imprisoument or flight. In 1672 arose dissensivns ia 
the Church, which led to the formation of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of Ireland—one uf wuure 
members, Francis McKannie, was the first Presbyterian 
minister settled in America and the founder of the first 
presbytery on this continent. + As the result of sume of 
the crafty schemes of Jumes 1L., Irish Presbyterians 
escaped ‘the troubles which fell upon Churchmen, aud 
the accession of William and Mary found them pie- 
pared to take advantage of the tullness of favor now 
in store for them. After the Batule of the Buyne and 
the suppression of Romanist duminance, Williaw 
yeaa to the Presbyterian ministers of Ulster ine 
gium Donum of wiich so much bas been heard of 
late, and which then yielued £1,200 annually. Uuuer 
Queen Anne the Presbyterians again suffered for twen- 
. years from High Church animosity, engineered by 
ean Swift; yet that they more than neld tueir own is 
shown by the fact that their congregations, which 
numbered 100 during the reign of Wiiliam, were found 
in 1717, after the accession ut George 1., to bumber 140; 
and during this reign they planted numerous missivus 
in the south of the island. At this time disseutivus 
again arose, and Cuntroversies respecting subscription 
to the Confession of Faith led to the witudrawal uf tue 
non-subscribing Presbytery of Antrim; in 1746 tuere 
was @ serious secession; and within twenty yeurs, tne 
Church meanwhile being highly favored by the Guvero- 
ment, it fell into a gen.ral degeneracy. In 1808, we 
Church—then numbering 186 congregations—i eceived 
an additional grant of £9,000 trom the Guvernment, aud 
redoubled its energy in church work. In 1825 arose 
the ‘** Arian Controversy,” which resulted four years 
after in the withdrawal of the ‘* Remonstrant Synod ;” 
yet the Church was stimulated to efforts wuica pro- 
duced the formation of 83 new congregations curing 
the decade from 1830 to 1840. In 1043 the General 
Synod of Ulster, numbering 433 congregations, was 
reunited with the ‘* Secession Church”— tbe body abuve- 
mentioned as having withdrawn in 1746, and which 
meantime had itself subdivided and again, in 1818, 
coalesced—which was composed of 141 congregativus ; 
and thus was tormed the existing General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Cnurch of Lreland.—Assembling we 
figures which have been specified above we have the 
following exhibit of the strength of the Churcn at dif- 
ferent periods : 
Congregations. Ministers. 





=== 





Congregations. Ministers. 
140 
136 
629 





The Presbyterian Church of Ireland at its last 
General Assembly, made returns which we present as 
more complete than those we printed sume weeks aygu: 


Contriputions a 

Of these contributions, £24,000 was contrivuied by 
454 of the 560 cungregaltiuus twwward the general suse 
tentation fund, whicn is tu replace the Heysum Lunum. 
Mhis grant, whose origin is described in wwe last para- 
graph, was suppressed by the act of Parliawept dis- 
establishing the Lrish Navonal Church, whe cessation of 
the payments being made upon the deaths of the pres. 
ent recipients. To muke up for this luss was devired 
the scheme thus described by Mr. Price in tue ariicie 
we have quoted from: “* Tne General Assembly, takug 
advantage of a favorable oppurtunity to permaucnuy 
provide tor her laborers, proposed the estavlishuent of 
a sustentation fund, based upun the annual couwibu- 
uons of the Church, together with the interest arioing 
frum the aggregated amount ot each mivisiers lie 
portion, provided the paswrs were willing w give into 
uer hands weir portious. At an extra Assembly, bcld 
in January last, to test the latter puiut, tue mintoters 
almost unanimously voted to Commute in tavur of we 
Church ; that as agreed Ww douate trum £800 w 
£1,000 tor the ler's cause. Tuus eacu min- 
wter according to this plan will have, in aduitivn to 
manse and, stipend, the minimum of which is £50, ut 
merely £75 as tumeriy, the Government gift, bur £100 
anoually.”—The Church has expectutiuns of income 
from another suurce—the Irish Gieve Loan Bul, wise 
passage by the lust Parliament was ardeutiy supporid 
by the Irish Presbyterians. Out of Leland itis Lewg 
ubjected to by Nuucunfurmists as a icboiablishuucut of 
the sundered relations between Churcn aud diate. Lo 
the Free Church Commussiun of Assembly, tue busy 
Dr. Begg ardently protested agaiust 11; aud at tue 
recent meeiing of ube Free Churcu Presbytery of Aber- 
deen, it was generally denounced Ww un the ground tual it 
would, in a great measure, undo the diseotabiisuing aud 
disendowing of the Knglish Onurch in irelaud, tur vy 
by it Catholics, Episcupualians, aud Presby ieriaus woud 
be each in a manner established and eudowed. ‘Lue 
matter threatens to breed dissension among the difter- 
ent branches of Presbyterianism. 





Scotch Presbyterian effurts at union have been often 
enough described in these columns to be pretty fawiliar 
to our readers. When we last spoke. tuem it was 
after the spring meetings of the General Assemblice, 
in which the union movement received a check, bul the 
anti-unionists were severely deteated in tueir efturt Lo 
declare the project definitely avandoned. Wuot tuey 
were then foiled in uccumplisniug they bave now 
sought to bring about by w# pivus traud. Tue Fice 
Church, it seems, beside ite Geueral Arsembly in May, 
nolds minor meetings in August, Nuvember, aud 
March, which are termed Comumiosivns uf the Assem- 


In| bly, aud are but slenderly awended, as it is unusai tur 


them to take action Qpou any matters of moment, aud 
the ministers, murevyer, in the present lnsiauce are 
scattered fur their vacation. Twat persistent opponent 
of union, Dr. Begg, nevertheless conceived the notabie 
scheme of gettlug a furmal ecclesiasucal vote iu pup- 
port of his views; and to Unis end he issued a ** Private 
and Contidential” circular to his partisans, wgivg tem 
to muster at the August meeting iv such luc: as Lo 
Carry their measures triumphanily. A copy vf Wwe cir- 
cular falling into the hanus vt We enewy, it was “p.b- 
lished in we newspapers; and although Lhe anli- 
univnists bitterly resented the pubiicativn of a “ pri- 
vate” letter, nut only was their scheme trustiaicd, vut 
the failure of their suraagem involved the Begy polty 
in a degree of indiguant contempt which mius: gu lar 
to divest them of such influence es remained to tucm, 
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AVE your Paprrs.—The value of a goo religious 
S paper but few appreciate. It is taken up and read 
in the same way as the daily, and when read cast one 
side without a thought, and it finally reaehes the waste- 
basket. Now, it seems to me that a religious paper 
has not accomplished the good for which it was in- 
tended by any such brief existence. It should be read 
and re-read after the family have all thoroughly read 
it. Lend it to your neighbor, marking the paper, 
“ After reading pass it along to your neighbor,” and in 
this manner it will be in use until it is worn out. 
Another good use that these papers can be put to is to 
send them to some poor minister who cannot afford 
to take one, and thus gladden his heart. <A paper 
containing so many good thoughts and advice appli- 
cable to every station in life, should be used to its 
fullest extent. The word of the Master will not ac- 
complish its whole mission, my fellow-reader, if you 
appropriate your paper wholly to your own use. Cir- 
culate it, circulate it. And a word to the children: 
Your Sundays-chool papers can be used very many 
times, if you will be careful of them and save them for 
some other Sunday-school. There are many schools 
which would be glad to receive your papers when you 
are done with them, And, finally, to all: Don’t 
use a religious paper to light your fire, to put round a 
bundle, when you havea plenty of secular papers. 
They will be of use to some one. They may carry the 
Word of Life to some waiting soul. Think of this, 
and keep your papers moving. 
Semi-Tone. 

A Goop Man.—We have received the following 
tribute for publication from a friend:. Mr, Haines, 
who died at Elizabeth, N. J., Aug. 22, in the 76th year 
of his age, was formerly well known in the mercantile 
circles of New York as one of the founders of the long- 
established firm of Halstead, Haines & Co., but retired 
from active business some twenty years ago. He was 
thus enabled to devote more time and energy to Chris- 
tian labors, in which he has all his lifetime been a 
devoted servant of the Master. Asa citizen and office- 
bearer in the Presbyterian Church, ive has long filled an 
important place in the city of Elizabeth, but his light 
has shone far and wide. His name has become a 
household word in connection with a large number of 
benevolent institutions in which he occupied positions 
of trust. Forty years ago he assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the Tract Society, 1o which he has given large 
interest, and was Chairman of the Finance Committee 
till increasing infirmities obliged him to resign a few 
months since. He had much to do with the American 
Board of Missions and its Missionaries, a large number 
of whom will mourn bis death as a personal loss, and 
will rise up to call him blessed. He was a Director of 
the Bible Society, and for many years President of the 
Board of Trusiees of Union Theological Seminary. 
His name will long be held precious not only as a con- 
scientious steward of the means placed in his hands by 
Providence, and a liberal giver to innumerable chari- 
ties, but also as a most efficient counselor and helper, 
whose clear head, foresight, and wisdom will be greatly 
missed. In character he was simple-hearted, genial 
and kind, winning the respect and affection of all who 
came in contact with him ; ccncealing bebind his unaf- 
fected simplicity intellectual qualities of a high order. 
His mind was of the judicial kind, and by a uniform 
calmness in reflection, much reading and extensive 
intercourse with the world at home and abroad, he ac- 
quired a culture not often surpassed. His descent was 
from a Puritan stock, connected with Governor Haynes 
of the Massachusetts colony, which became distributed 
to the colony of Connecticut and to the Eastern end of 
Long Island, whence a branch took root in New Jer- 
sey at an early date, in the neighborhood of Elizabeth, 
his native place. His first wife was Miss Johnson, of 
New York. His second wife, a daughter of the late 
Mr. 8. V. S. Wilder, and fifteen children survive to 
mourn the loss of one of the best men who ever lived. 
Though long warned of his approaching end, he main- 
tained to the last a strong interest in everything around 
him, and in the works to which he had devoted so 
large a share of his life, cheerfully and hopefully 
awaiting the time of departure as one ready to follow 
the call of the Master. 


Tur Szconp: Comine or Curist.—The article from 
“E,” in The Christian Union of August 27, on the 
above heading, with the questions asked by him, is by 
mo means unimportant. 

I think we have Scripture to warrant us in stating 
that Christ's personal return will close the present dis- 
pensation, and that said dispensation will end in failure 
as regards the elevation and perfection of mankind ; 
for “‘ as it was in the day of Noah,” etc., so will it be 
when the Lord Jesus returns. Whether Jerusalem will 
be delivered from Gentile power, before or by His 
coming, isa question on which students of ‘prophecy 
differ ; but all pre-millennial writers agree in the main— 
that He will return in person. 

The subject is immensely important and practical, 
though abused and misunderstood through the indis- 
eretions and fanaticisms of so-called ‘* Adventists.” 
There are, however, hundreds of godly ministers 
and private Christians who are led by careful searching 
of the Word to wait for the Lord from heaven. 

Would st not be well for The Christian Union to en- 
courage mfleanial writers, holy men, whose piety, 
scholarly ability, prophetical and historical research 
and study, qualify them for contributing short, pun- 
gent and plain articles, free from the spirit of harsh- 
ness or combativeness ? 

Let post-millennial writers also give their reasons 
why the coming of Christ should be delayed for hun- 
dreds, or thousands of years, and a millennial intro- 





duced and established through present existing agencies. 

A Scriptural setting forth of this subject, so fre- 
quently brought into such prominence in the writings 
of prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles, will rejoice the 
hearts of many of your readers, and among them that 
of yours truly, 


—_— — . = 


‘‘Like Him.”—‘t The accompanying verses,” says a 
missionary 10 China, writing to us from Pekin, ‘are 
thoughts on heaven which ran into rhyme while I 
was riding recently ina cart. Poetry is not in my 
line. You would almost rather look for oranges on a 
thorn-tree. If you think they will do anybody any 
good, you may use them :” 

Like Him ! and what will it be to be like Him? 
No sin and no earth-stains the brightness to dim; 
Like Him in purity, like Him in beauty, 
A sinner like me to be sinless like Him / 


Oh ! what a thrill shall I feel on awaking 
And list’ning entranced to the heavenly hymn, 
Findivg my crown, harp, and mansion all waiting, — 
But the wonder of wonders will be I'm like Him. 


I shall be satisfied, nothing to wish then, 
The cup of my happiness full to the brim, 

T shall see Jesus and change to His likeness, 
And oh! what is heaven but being like Him ? 


Here I am waiting and sighing, and seeking 
A happy release from this body of sin, 

Wishing the days, months, and years would fly swiftly, 
I long so to change and be faultless like Him. 


Shall I just wait, only looking and longing, 

And sighing through tears that the eyes oft bedim ? 
No! let me rather seek naught so in earnest 

As even on earth to be growing like Him. 





SCENES OF THE WAR. 
STRASBOURG ON FIRE, 
| Berthold Auerbach—quoted in Londoa Times. | 


B UT yesterday we made offers to the commandant 
j ot Strasbourg to come out, or send a trusty officer, 
to convince himself that resistance was in vain, and 
that we could only with the utmost pain bring ourselves 
to fire even a part of Strasbourg. He replied—an in- 
spection of our position would be construed as a first 
probability of surrendering the fortress. He had, how- 
ever, resolved to defend it to the last man and the last 
cartridge. It was said yesterday, and the broad pillars 
ot smoke testified, that Kehl was again set on fire by 
the French. We kept quiet until the break of evening, 
the columns of flame in Kehl flared up wide, unounting 
heavenward, and incessantly were fire-balls hurled 
thither from the citadel. Now began on our side the 
fire—flash for flash, blow for blow, they were returned 
with interest. There, the citadel blazes up; the fast- 
falling night revealed every fire-flame. Bombs soared 
aloft and descended. Now the city was on fire north 
from the Cathedral. It must have fallen on inflam- 
mable material, for instantly the flames sbot heaven- 
ward. From this point who can paint the scene? 
Here and there it blazed up; we saw four or five con- 
flagrations, two united, and presented a vast roaring 
furnace. The wind blew from the west, and fanned 
the flames, they darted up forked tongues of fire. A 
spectator cried out, ‘* See how the Cathedral towers 
aloft above the the clouds of smoke! how venerable, as 
if mutely threatening and reproving the men who hurl 
reckless flames against each other!” ‘‘ If the Cathedral 
does but remain unharmed !” was the cry that ran from 
mouth to mouth, and meanwhile feelings of deep cum- 
passion were expressed for those within the city. In 
spirit we were transported among those now wailing 
in vaulted cellars, as they beard the thunder of the 
guns, ignorant where the fires were raging, perhaps 
even their own homes. And in the streets the fires 
must be left to rage unchecked. Who could strive to 
quench them while each minute further discharges 
were falling? How many cry outto their own dear 
ones, seek them, and are like beings bewildered in their 
own homes. What shrieking, what misery! If one 
could but compress together the heart-throbs of the 
people, far louder, quicker, mightier must be the stroke 
than the deep roar of the guns, which, incessantly dis- 
charged, lift up the gloom, here—there—till the eye 
could no longer follow. Midnight had set in before 
we decided tv go bome. We.could see each other as in 
full moonlight. The fields, the vineyards were lit up. 
The church of Mundolsheim, with its white grave- 
stones ; suddenly the light grows still brighter. Now 
that we had not seen the flames for a time, they ap- 
peared broader, stronger, more voracious. It was difli- 
cult to tear one’s self away from the fearfully grand 
spectacle, and yet it must be. The villagers we met 
professed to know which parts of the city would be 
saved from the flames. We strove to believe their as- 
surances that the precincts of the Cathedral, above all 
itself, would remain uninjured. And yet for a moment 
it had seemed to us that the Cathedral terrace, which 
had been made the observatory of the enemy, was on 
fire. It was, however, an illusion. The flames illumined 
our homeward way. The sky was overspread with 
light clouds of a blood-red. The fire must have been 
visible beyond the Rhine, far into the Black Forest. 


PRUSSIANS IN AOTION-- ZOUAVES AND TUROOS, 
|Frederich Kapp’s Letter from Berlin to The Nation ] 


... In order to detain and to retain the enemy on his 
retreat from Metz, the cavalry of the Guards had for 
hours to bear the brunt of the battle. As sure death 
was before them, and as they had to spare their num- 
bers, the single companies drew lots which should first 
attack the enemy. Not the 600—‘‘ into the valley of 
death rode” the 6,000. Light and heavy brigades were 
reduced to one-fourth of their original number. Not 
less bravely fought the infantry of the Guards at St. 
Privat, which was the key to the enemy’s position, on 
the 18th of August. The riflemen (Schiitzen) lost all 
their officers, the majority of them killed, and the re- 
maining 400 men, ot originally 1,000, were led back 
by an ensign. Among the killed at the same place was 
Prince Felix Salm-Salm, Major of the Fourth Grena- 
dier Regiment of the Guards, the same officer who 
served during the last war inthe United States, and 
whom President Lincoln encouraged with the words 
that his quality as prince would not prevent his promo- 
tion if he behaved well. He afterward did well 
under and toward poor Maximilian. At St. Privat he 
fought and fell like a hero. Salm’s wife, well known 
to the former Army of the Potomac, is one of the 
most efficient nurses in the field, and nobly works in 
the hospitals. Of Berlin boys, the son of Secretary 
Count Itzenputz was killed, while Bismarck’s son was 
severely wounded near Metz, both serving as privates 
in a cavalry ee Sons of men of science, like 
young Langon and young Grimm, were also. killed 
in that battle, The officers of the 24th Infantry an- 
nounce the déath of 11 of their comrades, killed in the 
battle of the 16th, where the 72d likewise Jost 13,0f 








their officers. In short, every day, every newspaper 


brings us the sad news of a fearful havoc among our 
troops. The loss of rank and file is always in propor- 
tion to the above numbers, ‘and, ‘still worse, ‘we lose in 
our privates the flower of the nation, while on the 
French side the ‘educated classes'do not fight in the 
army. Our young men are not the proper opponents 
to Zouaves and Tureos. It is a blessing for humanity 
that seven-eighths of these Africans have been extir- 
pated. The favor which other French prisoners regu- 
larly ask from our keepers, is to be kept separate from 
the Zouaves acd Turcos. In the beginning, the latter 
were received in our private hospitals, but they have 
committed such outrages that they are now sent to the 
royal hospitals. They attacked the stewards in a most 
cowardly manner, and grossly insulted the nurses who 
tended them. Here in Berlin, and ina neighboring 
town, two sick Turcos tried to violate two Sisters of 
Mercy. For these reasons they must now be watched 
like wild beasts by armed sentries. 


THE PARIS OCANAILLE IN THE ORISIS. 
{Paris (Aug. 29) Correspondence of London Telegraph. } 


Coming to Paris in the middle of July, the spectator 
could not fail to be struck—amid all the folly and the 
frenzy of the war fever—amid all the ‘‘alloning” and 
‘*marchoning,” the screaming and dancing and flag- 
waving of excited patriots—amid all the cries of ‘* i 
Berlin! 4 Berlin!”—with the extremely good behavior 
and the.invariable good nature of the population. Paris 
had gone mad, it was true, but the lunacy was lively 
and unaccompanied by any criminal turbulence. But, 
returning after a fortnight’s absence, the same specta- 
tor must have been parcel-blind had he not observed 
that the great city had undergone a total and a most 
maleficent transformativen, and that Bohemia had 
broken loose. Overt sedition, revolutionary outbreaks, 
rebellious gatherings, subversive cries even, there were 
none, but the morals and manners of Paris seemed to 
have gone utterly to the bad. I mean, of course, the 
outer morals and manners; those of the interior were, 
perhaps, unsusceptible of deterioration.. The streets, 
these ten days past, have teemed with drunken people, 
civilians as well as soldiers ; and the Cour des Miracles, 
relegated underground, so it seemed, by the stern edicts 
of Ceesarism, has surged up again, and vomited forth 
on to the most fashionable parts of the Boulevards a 
dreadful horde of beggars'-the lame, the halt, and the 
blind; the rascals with sham ulcers, the pretended 
paralytics, the spurious cripples, the padded hunch- 
backs, the borrowed babies, the players of hurdy- 
gurdies that have no bowels, and the scrapers on violins 
without strings. 

Formerly these creatures were permitted to come 
fortb only on the Mardi Gras and on the fifteenth of 
August, but they are now to be found all over Paris, 
and begging, or rather demanding, not with humility, 
but with saucy persistence, and, if you meet them 
alone, with ruffianly menace. This nuisance has been 
aggravated by the advent of seemingly countless swarms 
of the most debased specimens of u debased class of 
women—unwomanly women, terrible to see, with 
sunken eyes and huge patches of red upon their 
whitened faces—the female clowns of a pantomime of 
harlotry, with hoarse voices, made hcarser by absinthe 
and peppered brandy. Flaunting and yelling, dancing 
and staggering along, these frightful beings have made 
the Boulevards night after night the scene of tiot and 
disorder ; while, to complete the chaos of broken-loose 
Bohemia, the remoter districts have begun to puilulate 
with cutpurses and cutthroats, men with bludgeons 
and men with poignards, vagrants, bravoes, and vaga- 
bonds of every description. What have they been 
doing all these years? What cellars, what holes and 
corners have hidden them ? Have they been vegetating 
in the catacombs, or has the Grand Egout Collecteur, 
(the great central sewer) harbored them ? 

General Trochu is doing his very best-to rid this 
beautiful and civilized city of these horrible pests. 
You will have heard that within the last three days 
between 1,500 and 2,000 arrests have taken place in 
certain distriets of Paris. These arrests have scarcely 
any political significance. Now_and again some rascals 
have been captured whose guilt as Prussign spies is at 
least suspected ; but in the great majority of instances 
the persons immeshed in the great police net are out- 
casts and ne’er-do-weels of the very lowest order in 
society—repris de justice, who have been for years 
under police surveillance, felonious ~~ and petty 
thieves, receivers of stolen goods and keepers of low 
lodging houses, chiffoniers who not only find silver 
spoons occasionally, but steal them ; and, in particular, 
loose women. 

For our comfort we are told that the arrests are in- 
sufficient, and that there are more than twenty-two 
thousand male scoundrels—to say nothing of the 
ladies—still at large in Paris. Would not the best plan 
be to enroll them all, nolentes volentes, in one great 
brigade of Black Guards, and send them to fight the 
en taking care to place them in the front of the 

attle ? 


USELESS MOUTHS.—POLIOE AND FIREMEN AS SOLDIERS. 
{Paris Correspondence (Aug. 31,) of The World.) 


The cable has already given you the famous order 
against Les bouches inutiles—the useless mouths which 
consume and render no service to the defence. I could 
give many curious and interesting scenes connected 
with the arrests of this class of vagabonds and va- 
grants of both sexes, but I presume another .pen has 
already treated the subject. It is not so much in the 
fact that this class eats without rendering service, as 
in that, in time of peril, it isa class dangerous to the 
public peace. Every beggar of them could be bought 
tor a twenty-franc piece to sell the city to the devil him- 
self or to Bismarck—Szhonhausen. Treachery must 
be guarded against; spies and their allies must be kept 
under surveillance. The sergents de ville know very 
well what they are about—they know well the people 
they take; and by far the greater portion of the mis- 
erable women arrested have been long under a watch- 
ful eye, and they are women who would be far better 
off at Charenton or St. Lazarre. More than 3,000 
have been already arrested—people without visible 
means of support—and there yet: remains a crowd of 
professional be of saltimbanques, of gipsies, 
and of the olive-hued children of Italy, who d out 
the ‘Marseillaise” from morning to nicht, or chant 
“Viva I'Italia” toa harp ont of tune. ‘Military law 
gives the right of excluding all strangers during a time 
of siege—all non-combatants, in fact— no gen- 
eral would now think of going so far. . . .. Two hours 
ago one of the fihest bees of men that I ever saw 
under arms arrived in this city. These were men 
drawn from the Gendarmerie, the police of France. 
The French police system is entirely military, and in 
the Gendarmerie are found men who have won distinc- 
tion 7 _ orm , or who have received tavorable — 
tion for intelligence or good conduct. ‘A very 
number of the’ Parisian police, or sergents de ville, 
have been sergents or sovs-officers in the army, and a 
majority of them wear one or more medals in testi- 
ony 0 their campai They are an active, effect- 
ive, intelligent body of men, understanding their duty 
thoroughly, and doing it with military p ion. They 
are animated by a true soldi irit. ‘The same 
of men are found in the pro cities and in the) 
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country. . . . During the past two weeks some strange 
figures have been seen upon our streets, and bodies of 
men; who win a smile upon the lips of the prome- 
naders on the Boulevards, have been marchedin. A 
regiment of Continentals on the Fourth of July would 
present a less antiquated appearance. Men and women 
laugh in spite of themselves, and impudent gamins 
sing, 
“ Zim, li ila, aim, li ila, 
Que beau militair-e ; 
Zim, liila, zim li ila, 
Les Pompiers de Nanterr-e.”’ 

These are the “‘ brave Pompiers ” of the interior cities, 
the pioneer firemen at whom the French have been 
poking fun, in song and verse, for the past twenty 
years. But two days in th: city makes a most won- 
derful transformation in the appearance of these wor- 
thy men. A red stripe down the pantaloon and a few 
slashes upon the coat, make all the difference in the 
world ; and when they come to change the ungainly 
brass pot worn upon the head, for the jaunty kepe, 
their appearance is decidedly military. Atter this com- 
plete transformation the Pompiers again show them- 
selves. Those who laughed at their first appearance, 
when they came along the Boulevards after a sleepless 
night and a wearisome railway journey, broke out into 
cheers when the Pompiers appeared in their military 
dress. These men are not entirely ornamental, for in 
case of a siege they would have an important part to 
play in the stirring drama. Under the enemy’s fire 
they must extinguish the flames kindled by the enemy’s 
shells. And, besides this, they now serve as guards at 
prominept points, relieving the Garde Nationale from 
that duty. They are among the most useful men now 
assembled at the capital, and since the matter has been 
understood not asingle provoking “ zim, ilia” has 
been siffled under their noses. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


‘R. JOHN G. WHITTIER has in the press of 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & @©o., a volume called 
Miriam, which contains a poem of some length, beside a col- 
lection of fugitive pieces. 
— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is about to publish a 
work on which he has fer some time been engaged—Mechan- 
ism in Intellect and Morals. 


— Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., announce for 
publication in September, October, and November, a long 
list of books, which includes a new volume of The Illustrated 
Library of Wonders called Lighthouses and Lightships, by W. 
H. D. Adams; The Early Years of the Christian Church : 
The Apostolic Era, by E. De Pressense, D. D. ; a new, cheap 
edition of The Races of the Old World, by Charles Loring 
Brace; cheap editions of the concluding volume of Froude’s 
History of England, also of his Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects; @ pew volume (the 10th) of Lange's Commentary, com- 
prising Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, 
translated and edited by the Revs. C, C. Starbuck, D, D., 
M.B Riddle, D. D., and Prof. H. B. Hackett, D, D.; the 
fourth aud concluding volume of Mommsen’s History of Rome; 
Bible Notes for Daily Readers, by E. M. Hunt, M. D.; a new 
edition, with important additions and illustrations, of The 
Universe, by F. A. Pouchet, M. D.; The Theology of Christ, 
by J. P. Thompson, D. D.; and Books and Reading, by 
Prof, Noah Porter, D. D., LL.D., of Yale College. 


— Messrs. Dun, Barlow, & Co.--a New York firm 
having branches in Boston, Portland, Montreal, and a large 
number of other American and Canadian cities—announce 
for publication at the commencement of the year The Mer- 
cantile Agency Annual ior 1871. The volume is to contain, 
beside the usual almanac matter and advertising pages, 
digests of commercial law for the several states, of the 
bankrupt laws, tariff, internal revenue laws, lean acts, com- 
mercial statistics, ete., etc. The volume isto be issued 
annually. 


+ A National Baptist Educational Convention was 
held last April in Brooklyn, and was the occasion of much 
instructive discussion, some points of which we detailed at 
the time. A verbatim report of the entire proceedings is 
now published in a handsomely printed volume of 256 pages, 
which the Educational Comiittee of the denomination is 
enabled to sell at the remarkably low. price of 25 cents, the 
type used for the complimentary edition issued by the 
Brooklyn Baptist Social Union having been loaned by that 
body for the purpose. The volume will be valued both by 
the Church immediately interested and by all educators. 


— Mr. Tupper has at last favored an expectant 
world with his volume of “ poems,” poetically entitled 4 
Oreed, Etcetera. The Creed commences with a description 
of a suppositious person :— 


‘Known to but few, as living much apart, 

He-fed on Thoughts and hid them in his heart, 
Followed consistently the lights he had 

(If mutinous where mere conviction bade), 

And, though a racer heavily-weighted, still 

Kept pace with circumstance by strength of will.” 


Pretty soon the quasi-disingenuousness of the third per- 
son becomes too much for our “ poet,’ and—as with Avneas’ 
Venus, ‘‘vera passu apparwit dea’’—the truth stands con- 
fessed that the Thinker is none other than the Proverbial 
Philosopher of old. 

“ He—why not I ?—start, honesty ! s ht out, 

And creep not crabwise sidelong round about,— 

I never cared to follow, or be led” —etc. 
Having declined to be led, he naturally goes on to propound 
the Creed—apparently an expansionof Universalism com- 
prehensive enough to.assure a happy future existence even 
to inseets—into which he aspires to lead his admiring 
auditors. Among the Licetera are several ‘‘ poems’ seem- 
ingly designed to vindicate his qualifications for leadership . 
The “ poem" on Infalhbdility, for instance, demolishes 

‘That poor Pio None and Popes to succeed,”’ 
likewise ‘ 

‘The shames and the shams that have triumphed too long;”’ 
and in Facing the Foe he reveals his own tremendous capa- 
bilities: — 

‘** Tell frankly the worst ; I can fearlessly face 
AUl foes that contend with me fairly ; 
My soul with a will to the battle I brace, . 
fail (do I ever fail?) rarely.” 

— A Society of Hebrew Literature has been formed 
in London, which proposes to itself a work that must in- 
terest scholars of every faith. A subscription of one guinea 
a year will qualify for membership and entitle the subseriber 
to copies of the Society’s publications. ‘‘ In several con- 
tinental countries,” says the prospectus, “‘ greatactivity has 
been shown in popularizing the time-honored learning of 


Class | the Hebrews, and in supplying the community with works 





thet shed luster on the Jewish name. With the view of 
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rendering a similar service to those who speak the English 
language, it is proposed to form a society for promoting the 
knowledge of Hebrew literature.” Of the field in whieh it 
is designed to labor in we have this explanation: 

“In the first thousand years of the current era this literature, 

sartly histarical, but pre-emiuently of a religious tendency, com- 
bined a multiplicity of produetions which served as a solace for 
the suffering followers of Judaism, and as the fitting defense or 
protest against growing oppression. The ideas, disheminated in 
the Scripture canon, appeared as new fruit in the Apocryphal 
writings, in the specolations of Philo, m tlie traditions of hts- 
torians, represented by the surviving labors of Josephus; but, 
chief of All, in the extensive eycle of works which are comprised 
in the general designation of ‘Rabbinical literature.’ OF this 
class of works must first be named the Targumim, which in their 
free renderings of the Scriptares preserve many gems of ancient 
tulk-lore in connection with subjects that are of more immediate 
concern to the professional scholar. Next is to be mentioned the 
Taliwud, which applies the precepts of the Bible to the changing 
experiences ef practical life ; its pages therefore are as diversi 
tied in subjects as liteis diversified by new and wuseen oceur- 
rences. ‘Then follows the literature of the Midrashim, which 
luxuriate iu the imaginative exposition of the Five Books of 
Moses, afd of other portions of the Scriptures. Thejrealities of 
the wortd are here beiield in the mirror of holy writ, and often 
appear in a most original and striking form, blended together 
with the highest principles of Ethics. The Migrosh rescues from 
oblivion many proverbial sayings, well-chosen parables, ‘and 
ethnical curiosities, Out of these elements, after the most patient 
culture of the Massorah (or verbal criticisms of the Seripture- 
text), re» :nforced also by the increasing writings of the Caraites, 
there grew an extensive literature, which prospered especially 
on the congenial soil of the Mvorish lands, where many valuable 
works of the Jews were composed in the vernacular Arabic, and 
in the wost finished style of the Hebrew language.”’ 

— We have made trial of a new ink, Cowle’s Chemi- 
cal Writing Fluid, with satisfactory results. It flows freely 
from the pen, and dries rapidly. ‘Phe color is at first a dark 
greenish blue, which changes to black. We have filled our 
inkstand with it in preference to a standard iuk which we 


were previously using. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


— The school geographies used to, and perhaps con- 
tinue to, teach that ‘‘ Connectieut is remarkable for its 
system of common schools.” Whea that valuable item of 
information was first set before tue children, the region 
west of the Mississippi was uninhabited, indeed unexplored, 
by civilized men. To-day, as regards popular education, 
Connecticut is outstripped by the rising states of that new 
country. For example, Minnesota bad last year over 100;000 
pupils in her public schools, out of less than 145,000 ehildren 
and youth between 5 and 21 years of age. Connecticut, count- 
ing only those between 4and 16 years ofage, has a school popu- 
lation of about 125,000—a larger number than Minnesota has 
between those ages—yet she falls short of the latter in her 
school enrollment. Minnesota has the largest number of 
school-houses, and three State normal schools, while Con- 
necticut has none. This compamson is made, not ia dis- 
paragement of Connecticut, but as an indication of the great 
and rapid educational development of the West. The public 
schools of Minnesota employ 1,515 male teachers, and 2,620 
female teachers. 


— Among the excellent features of the school re- 
ports of St. Louie is one giving the occupation of parents. 
This table shows very clearly who patronize the public 
schools. Its value would be greatly enhanced if it were aec- 
companied by a table giving the census of the several profes- 
sions. It is interesting, for example, to know that 803 
boatmen, 807 draymen and teamsters, and 801 ‘ professional 
men” are represented in the public schools. It is more than 
interesting to compare these numbers, if we knew just how 
many parents of these occupations the city contains. 
Mechanics are most largely represented, their number being 
4,752. Next come the day laborers, 2,623 ; next, merchants, 
2,426; then manufacturers, 1,414, The children of agents 
are 526; of public officers, 535. The laundresses have 583 
hopefuls in the schools; the seamstresses 628. The bar- 
keepers are represented by 445 children; boarding-house 
keepers by 448. The smallest number, 121, are set dewn 
against artists. The ‘“ unclassified’ number 2,654. 


— The female students of the University of Edin- 
burgh have attained certain honorsin Prof. Balfour's classes 
in Botany, All of them who tried were competitors in the 
junior division, in wiich 146 candidates presented them- 
selves. Of these, but two attained first-class honors, neither 
of which fell to the lot of the female students. The third 
place on the list, the first among the second-class honors, 
was gained bya lady, Mrs. Isabel Thorne, with 72-3 per 
cent. of the possible marks. The fifth, twelfth, aud twenty- 
fourth places on the list (all second-class honors) were also 
gained by ladies, together with several prizes. 


— The candidates atthe late Cambridge University 
examination for women were not remarkably successful; 
84 candidates entered their names, but 12 withdrew be- 
fore the examination. Of the 72 who presented them- 
selves, 21 failed, leaving 51 successful candidates. Of these, 
13 attained a'first class, and 19 a second lads, in the English’ 
group; 8 attained a first, and 3a second class im language. 
None obtained honors in mathematics, political economy, 
physical science, or drawing, although several passed in 
these groups. As aclass, the candidates appear to have 
been far inferior to those presented at the examination last 
year, 


— The old cry for self-educated men has been modi- 
fied, the hostility to college learning abated. It is seen that 
sélftrained men must study the same subjects, acquire the’ 
same information, as those who frequent seats of learning. 
They go toward the same geal, only by roundabout and rugged | 
ways. In this practical age we want the best and guickest 
means of reaching a given end. Why should a young man 
strnggle on by himself at a disadvantage when he can find a 
full library, complete scientific apparatus,and the guidance of’ 
men who are famili#r with the whole ground to be traversed? 
It will be bis own fault if these helps make him less vigor- 
ous and manly. He will learn all the better for the genial 
companionship of other students and of enthusiastic 
teachers. He needs to know about things that he has not 
had time to learn. The More numerous the departments of 
knowledge which are groupedaround him, the moré likely;lie 
will be to escape that one-sidedness which is the bane of so 
many powerful minds. 


— The crying need of this country to-day is for 
skilled labor; and that father who neglects to provide his 
son with’a useful trade, and to sve that he thoroughly mas- 
ters it, does him agrievous wrong, and runs the risk of’ 
helping, by so much, to increase the stock of idle and'de- 
pendent, if not vicious, members of society, It is stated 
in the report of the Prison Association, lately issued, that 
of 14,596 prisoners confined'in the penitentiaries of thirty 
states, in 1867, 77 per cent., or over 10,000 of the number, 
never learned’s trade. The fact conveys a lesson of pro- 
found interest to those who haveincharge the training of 
boys, and girls too, for the active duties of life. 


‘that it is intended for young children. 





BOOKS. 

Saint Anselm. By RK. W. Cavrcn, Rector of Whatley. 
London’ and Néw York: Macmillan & Co. 1870. 
This volume has just been ‘added to its publishers’ 

Sunday Library for Household Reading, being one of 
its promised series of ‘‘lives of men who have con- 
sciously promoted the Christian religion—Cbristian 
heroes in art, in science, in divinity, and in social ac- 
tion.” Mr. Church has made the history of his hero 
very largely include the history of the Church, at least 
of religious life, during the century succeeding the 
Norman Conquest. From Anselm’s Alpine birthplace 
he transports us abruptly to Normandy, where monastic 
institutions were springing into life as the only refuge 
of religion from the barbaric violence of the Norman 
invaders. . The famous monastery of Bec is ‘set before 
us’ in especial Uetail, as'the home of Lanfranc, the 'pre- 
ceptor and predecessor in the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury of Anselm. Not until we have read more than 
half the book do we begin to follow the life of our 
hero, whom we then trace through his advancement 
from the Norman monastery to the primacy of Eng- 
land, with his persistent ‘‘ nolo episcopari ;” his con- 
stant maintenance of the rights of the Church against 
the encroachments of William Rufus and Henry, with 
their corrupt prelatical and baronial followers ; his pil- 
grimages to Rome in quest of support for the Church 
against brute force ; and his final triumph over the vio- 
lence of the times and their rulers. Throughout the 
book—as this rude abstract of its contents may show— 
we beliold Anselm in his public and quasi-political 
capacity rather than as a leader of religious thought ; 
aud though his philosophical and speculative writings 
are often alluded to in high terms of eulogy, as are the 
strong tributes of his contemporaries to the grace and 
loveliness of his disposition and to his intellectual char- 
acter, yet the impression is left npon the reader that for 
all this we have nothing more than the assurance of 
our author, who puts before us no tangible evidences 
or illustrations of that he calls upon us so warmly to 
admire. Indeed, the fault of the book is that, while it 
is overloaded with details—details that seem to be the 
result of so much study that the author could not bring 
himself to abstain from utilizing them,—in the aggre- 
grate it is undefined and indistinct. The author has 
fallen into the sermonizer's tendency to diffuseness and 
iteration, amplifying everything and wrapping it in 
many words until each thought is not only obscured 
but hopelessly isolated from its fellows. The book is 
valuable, and to those interested in ecclesiastical his- 
tory may be entertaining ; but upon most readers it 
will leave no enduring impression. 


Humanity ; its Fountain and Stream. By Deacon 
Dygz. New York: ‘The Author. 1870. 

This work, for many reasons the force of which can 
hardly be felt without a personal inspection, might be 
raked among the curiosities of literature. The ex- 
traordinary size of the type aud the pedagogic style of 
utterance would, at first sight, give one the impression 
On the con- 
trary, it touches on almost all thie profotudest questions 
which have exercised thé minds of scholars. So many 
subjects are introduced that one can no more attempt 


‘to rehearse its contents than those of an encyclopsédia. 


It would be difficult, indeed, for any one to bring into 
ninety pages of coarse print as many topics as this 
writer has done. It is evident that he has been a pro- 
miscuous reader, and aims in this volume to give the 
results and opinions which he has been gathering for 
twenty-five years, on a range of knowledge extending 
from the Azoic rock-beds of geology to the latest in- 
formation régarding the people of Alaska. The text is 
assisted by engravings showing the succession of geo- 
logical strata, the developnient of astrology, the Egyp- 
tian god’ Knum kneading man out of clay, and how to 
spell America in hieroglyphics; giving, also, colored 
portraits of humanity from that of an Egyptian scribe 
of 3,000 years ago, to that of President Grant and 

Stephen A. Benson, President of Liberia, including 

chiefly kings and emperors, The only thing we can 

think of that remains to complete this work is the au- 
thor’s portrait. 

Literature of the English Languaye. Comprising 
Representative Selections from Best Authors ; 
also Lists of Contem: eous Writers and their 
Principal Works. By E. Htnr, LL.D. New York 
and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
1870, 

The ‘‘ Selections” constitute whatever is of real 
value in this work, making a kind of high-class read- 
ing-book for pupils old enough to have some percsp- 
tion of beauty in style, and some disposition to imi- 
tate in their own composition what they perceive to be 
admirable in that of others, The brief prefatory bio- 
graphical notes are too cunventional in their eulogy, 
and the lists of authors’ works too incomplete and for- 
tuitous, to give more than the vaguest ideas of the real 
position of the writers. In the sense of proportion 
the editor is hopelessly wanting, bestowing high praise 
upon literary obscurities whose names will be unknown 
to another. generation, and giving sometimes the mere 
surname of the owners of a genitis as endliritig as the 
language. The selections, however, are diversified 
and uswally well made, though with blunders which 
at tinses s¢em a disposition not to represent authors at 
their best. Nevertheless, they have been confined to 
those among whose works one could not well go astray, 
and the book canuot fail both to amuse and to refine 
the taste of pupils in whose hands it is plated. 


Misunderstood. y Frorenor Montoomery. New 
York: A, Di F handolph & €o. 1870. 


Thia is a story of child-life’so sitiply written that it 
may be understood by a child, aid yet it will be chiefly 
interesting to those who are old‘enotigh to understand 
the mistakes and misfortunes which beset parental gov- 





ernment. Its object is to awaken sympathy for chil- 








dren who are “misunderstood,” as all are, more or 
léés, and ds niany'are to their lifelong injury. The 
atithor shows insight into character, delicacy of senti- 


‘mént, and ‘that commetidable spirit of forbearance in 


dealing with the wrongs she Would rectify which is the 
secret of positive influence. We wish all parents, nurses 
and guardians could be made to read this book. 
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_ THE ONLY OnE.—Remember that Toe CARISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious yowrnal for which Mr. BeEcuER writes, 
or to which he. contributes in any way. The “ Lecture 
Roour Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sérmons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
woop, Mr. BEECHER’S special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible. 


a. 


Agrents Wantzep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
yo-ahead agent in every town or school district where THE 
ISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, er only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Many persons are now ‘engaged in 
this work with considerable protit to themselves, while they 
are at the same time benefiting others by aiding the cir- 
culation of ‘good literature. ; 
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CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Youu Ladic 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Will re-open September 2tat. Thorough English course. French 
vractically the lang 6 of the school and family. Class of Belles. 
Lettres. Primary ebattment. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 
> MR. & MRS. ELISHE CHARLIER, Principals. 





‘ ‘ 
Charlier French Institute 
For Young Gentlemen, Nos. 126, 128, 130 East Twenty-fourth St., 
re-opens 24 sect 19th. College, Business, West Point, Navy 
00}, rh Langnages. Boarding and Primary departments. 
Gymnasium, &c. Prospectus to be had. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


PRIVATE RECITATION ROOMS, 
For Young Ladies, 
At VE West 42d St. (bet. Sth and Gth 4v.), NEW YORK, 
As We are aware that many parents are seeking for their 
daughters different influences and a different style of training to 
that which prevails in many of our schools, we propose fo fur- 
nish, at a moderate price, facilities for the pursuit of any study 
in ENa@LisH, Music, or any of the Languages, Onr ai nu is, to 
teach hoi to study; to have everything done thoroughly, and to 
furpish teachers who shall have time enough to explain all diffi- 
culties. Our rooms are large and pleasant, and our locality the 
best in the city. Ladies from the country will be provided with 
the best of homes. Recitations commence SkrTEMBER 20th. 
Call upon or address Miss K. M. COK, Principal of the 
KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS, 15 West 42d Street. 
te SEND FOR CIRCULARS. ca 


Mrs. J, T, Benedict’s Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children. 
No. 45 East 34th St., New York. Best advantages afforded those who 

desire a school in the city. For circulars, address as above. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy, 
A SELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
At Sting Sing, on the Hudson. 

The course of instruction embraces the following departments : 
Classical, Modern Laifigiages, Elementary, Mathematical, 
English Studies and Natural Science. Classes are also formed in 
Music, Drawiig, Fencing, and Etocution. A Thoroughly Organ- 
ised Military Department, Riding-School, with Wel! Trained 
Horses, Gymnasium, oc. 

Will re-open Tuesday, Sept. 20. 

BENJAMIN & ALLEN, Principals, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


MRS. PARK’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, 

153 Madison Ave., cor. 32d Street. 
(Formerly Ferris French Institute), 
Re-opens Sept, 2ist. For circulars apply as above. 
“ American School Institute.” 


: 
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See s, MOMS A ry it, Yonkers, NG 


MASON, Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. 


Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 
The Fifteénth Schoo) Year will commence Sept. 7th, at 6 P. M. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M.. Supt. 


. _ Montrose Priory, 
Sai ces Mende 
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Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 
Nos; 86, 88, and 90 Montague St., (New Nos, 136, 138, and 140). 
The Fall Term of tho twentieth jear of this English and French 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies will commence on 
MONDAY, September 19. 
CHAS. E, WEST, LLD., Principal. 





TEACHERS WANTED for Autum 
Printioae and Assistants for i Schoots, oaknten ond Fomale 
Seminaries in the Northern, Southern, end Western States. Send 
for Mutual Plan. Address the ** American Educational Union,” 737 
Broadway, N. Y. N.B.—Schools supplied with the best talent. 


TWO YOUNG CHILDREN 
may be provided with board, parental care, and instruction in a min- 
ister’s family, living in #beantiful and healthful village. 
Address Mrs. JAMES ©. BEECHER 
Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 
Reference—R&y. H. W. BEECHER. 


NORWGOD Ladies Institute, 
Northampton, Mass. A superior boarding school. Address, for Cir- 
cular, C. H. CHANDLER, M.A., Principal, 


Brooklyn College Grammar School, 
Near City Hall, 141 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, 
Four private classes, of l0to 15 boysin each. Boarding in Christian 


homes. Catalogues, with references and ample testimonials, at 
bookstores and as above, L. W. HART (A.M.) 


GARDNER INSTITUTE, 
Boarding aud Day School for Young Ladies, No, 620 5th Avenue. 


14th year opens Sept. 20th. Rov. Dr. & Mrs. C. H. Garpner, 
Principals. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Of the New York Infirmary, 
128 Second Avenue, corner &th St. and 2d Avenne, N, ¥. 


Winter session opens first Monday in October. For Catalogues 
and information apply to EmiLy BLACKWELL, M.D., Seeretary. 
Chestnut St. Female Seminary, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Miss Bongey and Miss Ditiaye, Principals. 


The twenty-first year of this English and French Boarding and 
Day-School will open at 1615 Chestnut St., on Wednesday, Sept. 
14. Particulars from circulars. 


Stamford Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies, 
Term opens Sept. 14. Every facility for physical, intellectual, and 
moral culture. Address Rob’t C. Flack, A.M., Principal, Stamford, Ct. 





CIVEN AWAY! 
A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. univeraaily acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 

A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 

The Pubiishers of THe CuRistiAN Union take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate ef this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum ,—u Plate valued at 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed My, MarsHaLu in the very front 
rank of engravers—aucient or modern—meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was eyen selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art, 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘* houschold engraving”’ of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraying 
is gwen away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published, It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large qnarto, 33 so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone @ special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ** blankei-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any, 


WHAT IS SAID OF iT. 
The easiest way of showing what ,oritics, artiste,and. men oz 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in iis favor. The italics are curs. 


Letter from CUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr, Marsball sent copies of his ‘Washington ” and his 
“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, whois fillin 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore reptied by send- 
him asuperb drawing accompanied by a ietter, of extracts from 
which the following 1s a translation, aud expressing also verbally 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- * 
shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 

“ THURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER, '69. 

“T cannot fully express, wy dear sir, * the value I attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. 

“Tt will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in Ameriea, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. I say study, for more than one friend ot 
mine handles the graver, and it would be along task to write bere 
their ceaseless praises of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous, (Signed). ~ 

: “GUS. DORE, 
“75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design, 

“T am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall’s engraving ot 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a master-piece o, engrav- 
er's art. He has combined force aud delicacy in rendering the ex- 
pression of the great original, und even the color is suggested. 

very one, and above all every American, sliould possess a copy 
of this noble print.” 


From AvB DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 
can Painter. 


“Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the original with en- 
tire success. His style and execution are admirable, and the more 
remarkable for being the work of so young an artist. The highest 
qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, its dig- 
ws poe capers per ayo nye — characteriae all of Stuart's 

st works, and such as are rarely rendered in the m: 
made to express them by the as Bag Enon te 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 


: the magnificent we gente | of Stuart's head of Wash- 
n, It is truly @ superb work. Nothing eould be finer, whether 
as respects the tidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matohless original, o7 the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. It places Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great Masters of his Art.’ EDWARD EVERETT.” 


From GEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer 
ican Historian.‘ ~ 
“T have been'for some years a collector of the many different 
engravings of the portraits of Washington; this new engravin, 
from Stuart, by Marsball, is beyond comparison the best of them 
all—the only one that is perfectly satisfactory." 


From CEORCE S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Critic. 

“ Tt is truly an admirable work, and would. be pronounced to 
be such in any part of the world, and tried by the highest stand- 
ard of art. ere it the head of an unknown person, @ lover of art 
would be glad to have a copy of this Engraving for its rare intrinsie 
merits ; and every American should be reaty to make some sacri 
fice in other ways in order to possess so salistectony a 
of Washington. GEORGE S. 

_o_—- 


, The yearly subscription price of Tue CHRist14n Union is 
$3.00, andthe publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 
To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $8, 
will be presented a 
world-renowned 


bea capone 


vsentation 
ARD.” 
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CUNTRIBUTIUNS on all subjects are respectiully 
selicited tur TALE CLKISTAAN UNION: but the 
Preservativoner returu of rejected mauuscr.pts Can- 
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UNSELFISHNESS IN PRAYER, 

HE order of petitions in the Lord’s Prayer is 
very striking. A creature made up of wants 

and imperfections comes to an all-powerful Giver. 
It would seem almost inevitable that his first utter- 
ances should refer to himself. Instead of that, we 
are taught, his whole first thought should regard 
God ouly,—*" Hallowed be thy name.” All his own 
needs and weaknesses are to be held in abeyance, 
while his soul thus goes up in reverent praise. 
Next comes the remembrance of the whole family oi 
man, in an aspiration wonderfully inclusive of all 
possible good fur the entire race. Then follows 
* what is at once a submission of the soul’s own will 
to God's, and ao exaltation of that Divine Will to 
full sovereigaty everywhere. These great thoughts, 
reaching up to Divinity iteelf, out to all mankind, 
and lovkiug far furward to the final consummation 
of all things,—these are io fill the soul, before it ask» 

so much as daily bread for itself. 

What a sublime height of self-forgetfulness is 
this! And it is set fur attainment, not before a 
choice few, but the ordinary man and woman. Here 
fs illustrated the glory of Christianity—that it lifts 
man above himself. Slavery to self is the moral 
curse of existence. It is the rout ofall sin. It is a 
power so mighty, so subtle and ali-pervasive, that 
it often holds those who have earnestly striven fu: 
high things. Even when a man sete himself to the 
task of elevating his character into goodness, and by 
laborious effurt aud painful self-denial assiduously 
builds himself up out cf sensuality and all coarse 
forms of sin, he may find himeelf still self-centered ; 
self consciousness robbing virtue of its charm; no 
free and rich emotion going out from his heart to- 
ward any other being in the universe, 

Christianity brings the men who fully receives it 
into august union with the whole great system of 
living beings. Its declaration is * No man liveth 
unto himself, and no man dieth unto himeelf.” Its 
perfect example is that of One who merged his full 
glory of Deity in the depth of fallen humanity, for 
humanity's sake. Its whole spirit is love, whieh 
*seeketh not her own.” It takes men as little chil- 
dren, to be reached at first through the lowest chan- 
nels, to be won if need be by appeals to their fears, 
or, next higher, their hope of happiness,—but it 
leads them up and up, till their present pain or 
pleasure is the last thing in their thoughts. We 
pray for nearness to Christ as the highest good for 
ourselves, And were We fully partakers of his spirit, 
we should share that absorbing involvement in the 
joys and sorrows of others which is the central mo- 
tive of all highest life. 








This noblest aspect of religious life is set before 
us in the opening of the Lord’s Prayer. It is closely 
followed by a petition of the most personal charac- 
ter, and for a simply physical need,—as if to show 
us that our Father invites us to come with the whole 
range of our nature, from the simplest bodily want 
to the hightest spiritual emotion. There isno want 
that touches us which we may not freely carry to 
him. But to carry bly personal wants is to dis- 
honor his generosity, and make prayer intensely sel- 
fish, We ought to dwell oftenest on something 
which is above even our own need of forgiveness 
and holiness. For those general expressions “ Hal- 
lowed be thy name, thy kingdom come,” we may 
put all the special objects which are present to us 
as being for the honor of God and the salvation of 
men. But it is good to have often in our hearts 
those very phrases, in all their vast fullness. It is 
good to let our imagination dwell on all that the 
words, “Thy kingdom come,” include,—on the 
scenes of misery for whose end they look, in reeking 
city alleys, on battle fields, wherever man sins and 
suffers; to feel in them the great hope of the world 
transmitted by the firm grasp cf faith through ages 
of unfulfilled, patient hope; to know that the end 
of all shall be Christ’s kingdom, when all men shall, 
through him, snare a blessedness which our highest 
experiences but dimly prefigure; and to believe 
that he uses our prayers and our lives to hasten 
that day. 








A Harry New Year.—By a traditional fiction, 
the year is supposed to begin with the first of Jan- 
uary. But anybody can see what an absurd contra- 
diction of facts this is, On the first of January we 
are just plunging into the real depth of winter, 
shivering and shaking, and recalling the sdying 
that— 

“* When the days begin to lengthen, 
Then the cold begins to strengthen.” 

Thanksgiving Day is gone by ; Christmas is past, 
and the playthings Santa Claus brought have begun 
to break; while Paterfamilias faces his first of Jan- 
uary bills with a groan. No, out on the impostor ! 
He is no true New Year’s day at all; he brings 
nothing new except fresh icicles and a load of duns. 
Some silly poet, we suppose, will set up the 
claims of Spring. Is it blustering March, the bul- 
lying follower of Winter, or deceitful April, or co- 
quettish May? No; it is none of these, nor their 
successors, but goodly September, that to most of 
us begins the year. All summer long have the fam- 
ilies been scattered; mother and children at the 
old farm-house in the country; the boys on a 
tramp in the Adirondacks; papa at his desk in the 
city, with a weekly whiff of fresh air and glimpse 
of wife and babies. Now comes the cool, strong 
season, when we gather cheerily together, and enter 
the familiar paths again. All the house is bright 
once more with sunlight and the hum of family 
life. Its mistress, with new courage and strength 
after rest, begins again her endless round of house- 
keeping. Tom is off to school, and Ned enters on 
the glories of a year in college. Paterfamilias has 
had his little vacation, too, at the end of three 
dusty, weary months; and now he takes hold with 
tresh spring and soul at the work which had palled 
and tired him, and looks forward to the old wel- 
come at night. The family is itself again, and not 
far ahead looms with large promise its great annual 
festival. The minister is back at his post, and sees 
again the familiar faces of his congregation before 
him. We have all had our rest, our night, as it 
were, and the morning comes. Now, with quick- 
ened courage, and ardor, and patience, for the new 
year of work that opens before us! May its work 
ve faithful, and its fruit rich ! ' 








THE POSITION OF FRANCE, 

S there, in the present aspect of France, any- 

thing which fairly entitles her to our sympathy 
as against Prussia in the present stage of the war? 
There are two grounds on which such sympathy 
may be claimed, which ought to be carefully dis- 
tinguished. One concerns her immediate attitude 
toward Prussia, the other relates to the change in 
her internal constitution. Prussia, we are told, is 
victorious, and in pushing her fallen foe to extrem- 
ity, shows a want of magnanimity for which she 
ought to forfeit the sympathy so freely given her at 
the outset. But we reply that her victory is worth 
nothing to her until she secures the fruits of vic- 
tory, in ample concessions from the wanton assail- 
ant of her peace, and a strong guaranty for the 
fulfillment of those concessions. It has been wholly 
impossible thus far for Prussia to obtain either of 
these. The Provisional Government has not shown 
the slightest sense of how great an atonement 
France owes Prussia for the wrong originally done 
her. “No cession of French territory” has been 
the voice of the Government in all its diplomatic 
addresses and its appeals to the people. Such a cry 
is in place against an unprovoked invader, but utterly 
unreasonable under present circumstances. Every 
man with a head on his shoulders knows. that 
France began the war, and that if victorious she 
would have seized the German Rhine Provinces. 
If the nation so causelessly assuiled, after crushingly 





repelling the assault, demands a recompense and 








security in the form of territory, it is absurd for 
France to treat it as an outrage. It might not be 
magnanimous for Prussia to demand Alsace and 
Lorraine; perhaps it might not be wise for her to 
do so; but a nation that causelessly takes up arms 
against another has no right, when defeated, to ask 
for magnanimous treatment. By the laws of na- 
tions and the usage of men, it is liable to a stern 
forfeit. And in the present case, Prussia has the 
moral right to determine for herself what indemnity 
and security is due to her; nor is there anything in 
her demands, so far as yet known, that transcends 
legitimate possibilities. 

Still less, we think, does France deserve our sym- 
pathy as against Prussia because she now calls her- 
selfa Republic. If she were as truly republican as 
our own nation, her first duty would still be to face 
the obligations which descend to her from her acts 
under other rulers, and to meet the legitimate de- 
mands of Prussia. A nation’s foreign obligations 
are not altered by its internal changes. The new 
firm must settle the debts of the old. 

But, in truth, the Republicanism of France, as 
thus far shown, is of very precarious and doubtful 
quality. What does it amount to¢ The Emperor 
becomes insufferably unpopular by defeat, and Paris 
demands that he be deposed. In the critical mo- 
ment, the leaders of what has been hitherto a 
minority in the nation hastily proclaim their chiefs 
as the rulers of the country, using the fascinating 
name of “ Republic.” The country, eager above all 
things for capable leadership against the foe, makes 
no opposition to the self-constituted government. 
It would just as readily have accepted a king or a 
dictator who gave good promise of defeating the 
Prussians. This ministry now rules, as utterly irre- 
sponsible as ever was the Emperor. No doubt its 
members are able men, no doubt most of them are 
sincere Republicans, and mean to establish a Repub- 
lic, if they can get achance. But with the best 
intentions they can only submit the matter to the 
whole nation, and it is utterly uncertain what the 
whole nation will do. Whether it will even name 
a Republic, no man can tell. Still Jess can any one 
predict whether it would be a Republic of ’92 and 
the guillotine, of socialism and equal division of 
property, or of justice and stability. The whole 
future of France is utterly doubtful to human sight. 
If she shows the power and the will to govern her- 
self under republican forms with justice and self- 
control, it will be the dawning of a bright day for 
Europe. But there is a gigantic If to that fact. The 
name Republic is nothing by itself,—and the reality 
of free government in France is yet to come. 








THE INCREASE IN THE HORRORS 
OF WAR. 
E reprinted last week from the London 
Spectator an elaborate article bearing this 
title, which we trust our readers have considered 
with the careful attention it deserves. Let them 
bear in mind that to the horrible, though under- 
stated, picture it presented, is now to be added the 
dreadful carnage at Sedan, as well as a frightful 
aggregate of individual torture springing from mi- 
nor and unheard of conflicts—and we are sure that 
none will fail to go beyond the Spectator’s hope that 
the advance of military science will “make wars 
more rare,” and to trust, with us, that one result of 
the present struggle may be the actual elimination 
of war from the list of political appliances. 

Consider, for a moment, the increase in scale, and 
so in suffering and in cost, from the Crimean War 
to our own Civil War, and from that to the war 
now waging. Consider that the military science is 
an eminently progressive one, that even within a 
few days we have been told of the preparation of 
murderous machines more effective as life-takers 
than the mitrailleuse, and that among the results of 
every war has been a fresh stimulus to inventive 
genius in the searching out of new engines for tor- 
ture and destruction. Considering, then, that in 
the future, wars are likely to become more and more 
stupendous and baleful toa degree to which no 
limit can be set, bear further in mind that already 
they have become unendurably burdensome—that 
in weeks they have swept away the fruits of the in- 
dustry of generations, that even in time of peace 
useful labors are subordinate to preparation for 
war, that there is not a civilized people which does 
not groan under the exaction of taxes wrung from 
their poverty to defray the cost of destruction. 
Does it not seem possible that, on no grounds of 
sentiment or Utopian philanthropy, but of manifest 
necessity, the time is at last at hand when nations 
can agree in saying that to draw the sword isa 
crime against civilization that shall no longer be 
endured ? . 
We believe that only an adequate perception of 
the enormity of the thing is needed to end it; and 
we believe that now, if never before, such a percep- 
tion is coming into existence among the people of 
every great nation, and is intensified by the inabil- 
ity of any European power to assure itself that war 
may not soon be upon itself. Now, then, if ever, 


might a substitute for war be proposed with a hope 


of success, This substitute would be simply a com- 
pact among States themselves that the whole fam- 
ily of nations shall constitute itself a court for the 











adjudication of international difficulties, and that 
from its award no nation shall be permitted an ap- 
peal tothe sword. Toa diplomatic congress, in which 
every State was represented by a delegation propor- 
tionate to its national power, should be submitted 
every dispute which nations found themselves una- 
ble to adjust between themselves. Should an un- 
favorable decision be rejected by the worsted power, 
then a simple declaration of non-intercourse, a 
thoroughly enforced isolation of the recalcitrant 
from dealings with the civilized world, would 
rarely fail to bring the offender to terms through 
the internal pressure of commercial distress. Should 
a State defy the compact, and commit the crime ot 
war, then would come, as the last alternative, whut 
now comes as the first,—but with this difference, 
that the war-maker must cope with no single rival, 
but with the public sentiment and the armed force 
of civilization. An emergency that could carry a 
people, or could enable rulers to hurry them, to this 
desperate arbitrament, is so extreme as to be scarcely 
conceivable. 

At the worst, such a device could but fail, leaving 
us only where we now are. If only moderately suc- 
cessful, its results would have produced incalculable 
benefits,—the annihilation of standing armies, the 
disuse of soldiery except for police duty or in civil 
contests, and the employment in production ot 
millions who now exist only to consume and to 
destroy. 





A LirtLe UNPLEASANTNESS.— We hate scolds and 
grumblers with a hatred which comes very near 
being perfect. They engender more misery than 
comes of all misfortune, and occupy a very “ bad 
eminence” as tempters to sin. But if one must 
scold and must grumble (ah! what a luxury it is to 
carnal minds !) it is wise to doit alone. By “alone” 
we do not mean entirely by oneself, but in the ab- 
sence of all who can, even in the remotest manner, 
be affected by the purposed censure, and in the 
presence of indifferent spectators, who may laugh 
a man into good humor. 

After this first preface, and after premising, in the 
second place, that none of the editors, contributors, 
subscribers, or readers of the Christian Union ever 
have, ever will, or ever might, could, would, or 
should come within range of our mild anathemas, 
we let loose our unruly pen for “ whom it may con- 
cern.” 

You “slingers of ink ”—name most appropriate 
—all you who write for the papers—other papers— 
you ought to be ashamed of yourselves! Your 
“copy” looks like a regiment of demoralized sol- 
diers on a retreat. Some of the letters run one 
way, some another; some have thrown away every- 
thing that belongs to them, and some have stolen 
everything which does not belong to them. They 
skulk along in lying disguise of broken heads and 
lopped limbs, in order not to be recognized. Shame 
on you! You pretend to honor the press, and you 
bring to it the lame and the blind. You write 
Smith Snooks, and then, when it is printed, send us 
an angry letter (unnecessarily marked “ private ”), 
growling because the printer did not “ make it out 
by the connection!” °T would be as easy to read a 
telegram by looking at the crooked wire of a mag- 
netic battery. And the worst of it is, that after 
having wasted our time, spoiled our eyes, and 
ruined our temper by your abominable slovenliness, 
you have the impertinence to think it a very fine 
joke. 

But we forgot. Writers for the Christian Union, 
we did not mean any of you! 








Goop AND Goopy.—A popular American maga 
zinist, in an article describing the life of a “ self- 
made” business man, remarks that he didn’t spend 
his youthful days in the frivolous manner depicted 
in Tom Brown at Rugby ; and Mr. Thomas Hughes 
is told with an exceedingly wise shake of the head 
that that is not the way boys do who grow up to 


become great and good men. Oh no! not at all! 
As we all know, great and good men in their boy- 
hood abhor football and hare-and-hounds; they 
love their books above all things; and emulate the 
illustrious Washington, except that they never med- 
dle with hatchets. 

Stuff! Haven’t we had enough of the miserable 
pretense that boys should be littleold men. We 
thought it was an exploded heresy, that there 
was anything inconsistent in a boy’s being thor- 
oughly fond of fun and at the same time a manly 
fellow and a faithful student. More than that, we 
believe that a boy who does not heartily enjoy play, 
and throw himself into it with zest, is generally far 
less likely to be in the long run a successful worker 
or of healthful character. Mr. Hughes himself, when 
a student at Oxford, was not only on the “ Univer- 
sity Eight,” and the cricket “Eleven,” but took 
“ first-class” honors—double first-class if we mis- 
take not—in scholarship. If any one asks why 
in his books he dwells on the play and not on 
the study, we presume the answer is that the 
former is far more susceptible of graphic and 
interesting description. Who can make a series 
of vivid pictures out of the student’s quiet 
labors? The Zom Brown books are likely, as every 
reader must feel, to have a most healthful and ad- 
mirable effect on moral character. Why find fault 
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with them for not making mathematics appear de- 
lightful, and a Greek ode more fascinating than a 
boat-race ? 











ScrentiIFIc.—Optical illusions are sometimes a 
great blessing. It is pleasant to find a hill only half 
so steep as it seemed to be at a distance; the dis- 
covery gives new strength to tired limbs. It is 
pleasant, after seeing in a stranger all the vices 
which souls are heir to, to learn by nearer vision 
that he is, after all,a very decent earthen vessel, full 
of heavenly treasure. It is pleasant, after looking 
at God through the wrong end of the telescope— 
that is, through fear—to have him brought near by 
the reverse process—looking at him through love. 
Many are the glad surprises which come to us by 
reason of the shifting of light and the varying den- 
sity and form and color of mediums of light. 

But many are man’s perversions of God’s most 
beautiful adaptations. How grossly abused is the 
convex lens! We look at each other’s faults through 
our suspicions, which are of high refracting power. 
We use a still larger lens of conceit in looking at 
our own virtues. This abuse of the laws of Natu- 
ral Philosophy is very noticeable during a political 
campaign, A man is transformed into a monster 
the moment he becomes a candidate. A giant like- 
wise becomes a pigmy when seen through the con- 
cavity of an opponent’s brain. We are now at the 
opening of the season, when planets are decried as 
meteors, and meteors are lauded as stars of the first 
magnitude. Our advice is, that they who will read 
the papers do not believe their own eyes. At least 
let them bear in mind that while there is “ great 
and instructive wickedness” in the earth, the 
amount of pure malice is limited, and that moral 
and political perfection is not to be found this side 
of heaven. 











In THE Sanctum.—An editor’s life has a good 
many odd incidents. He has a string of visitors, 
on every variety of errands. Now, it is a young 
lady who thinks she writes poetry, who receives 
back from an ominous pigeon-hole labeled “ Re- 
jected” three or four of her productions, and leaves 
three or four more, with a request that they may 
receive speedy attention. Then comes an enthusi- 
astic philanthropist, whose hobby is pure air; he 
proposes that the paper establish a regular depart- 
ment under the heading Ventilation, to which he 
will furnish three columns a week. This gentleman 
having taken leave, the editor plunges again into 
his article on the Immortality of the Soul, and for a 
few minutes none intrude save the old woman with 
apples, and the decrepit gentleman with soap. He 
is in the midst of a soaring paragraph, when a sig- 
nal calls him to the speaking-tube, and the lower 
office sends word, “ Please come down here to see 
an old gentleman too infirm to go up any more 
stairs.” Down the three flights the editor travels, 
holding desperately to the tail of the last idea on 
Immortality, and finds an old gentleman of benign 
aspect, who accosts him with, “ Sir, you had a para- 
graph last week on the So-and-so Association ; now 
I want to give you a few facts in the case.” Editor 
never heard of the So-and-so Association, but be- 
thinks himself that some other worker on the paper 
doubtless wrote the paragraph, and it becomes him 
to listen. His visitor rushes into the subject, as- 
suming the hearer to be fully acquainted with the 
preliminaries ; and to get from the flood of talk any 
clear and trustworthy knowledge, the listener needs 
to strain his attention to the highest point, and for- 
get, for the half-hour, every other subject. Then 
back he goes to Immortality. Another caller,—this 
time, happily, one of those rare and blessed women 
who have the business habit and instinct; she has 
finished her errand and is off in atrice. All these 
are the every-day incidents, which are varied often 
by more striking ones. A gentleman called on us 
the other day, who had come from the bedside of a 
man at the point of death, to look for the printed 
report of a certain address; the dying man, when 
his friend tried to bring him to the comfort df 
Christian faith, felt one great difficulty which he 
could not overcome ; “and just that point exactly,” 
said our visitor, “is perfectly met in the address I 
speak of, which I think was in your paper; can you 
tell me where to find it? Iam very sorry to take 
any of your time, but the case is a pressing one.” 
The clue was so indefinite that we could not give 
the information, and he went to look elsewhere. 
From that swift, sudden glimpse into the deepest 
things of life, it seemed strange to turn back with- 
out pause to the comparatively petty work whose 
demands pressed close as ever. It is a frequent 
thing with us, as with all editors, probably, to 
receive calls or letters from persons looking almost 
in desperation for \literary work by which to earn 
their bread and that of their children; persons 
often of high culture, and sometimes of scholarly 
acquirements before which we feel ourselves very 
ignorant. But in every such case must come prompt 
and inflexible the one test, “Is your work good ?” 
—not good absolutely, but in its adaptation to the 
paper's character and its readers’ tastes. By that 
test must the judge abide, in duty to his own office, 
though he may often long to yield to his personal 

ympathies. But, indeed, in far less extreme cases, 





does not an editor continually feel twinges of com- 
punction at his own remorseless work? Don’t we 
know, ourselves, the emotions with which a would- 
be author intrusts his manuscript to the mail, and 
watches for a reply ?. That brief editorial answer 
expressing regret, &c., has awakened in us too vivid 
feelings that we should now pen its like without 
some swift sense of the disappointment and chagrin 
it may awaken ! 

We intended to mention some of the curiosities 
in literature that have come to us in the shape of 
offered contributions, but the subject is too great, 
and would require a chapter by itself. There is 
another side of the picture, in the spectre that with 
unfailing foot pursues the editor day by day and 
hour by hour, calling for “copy!” If the contrib- 
utors are at the mercy of the editor, the editor is 
the slave of the printers. Their demands he must 
meet, whatever it costs. Sometimes the luckless 
wight is about to bid farewell to the office, in the 
hope of taking an early train home, when lo! the 
spectre blocks the door in the shape of the foreman, 
quietly saying, “Should be glad of some more copy, 
sir.” Then, perchance, he must dive in among 
manuscripts, or attack a pile of newspapers, until 
he has fulfilled the requirement, and resignedly 
takes the late train. When we come to die, we 
know the parting from life will be lightened by the 
thought that never again shall we hear the words, 
“Some more copy, if you please, sir !” 








PROPHETIC POETRY. 


woe a striking political event like the downfall 
of Napoleon is found to have been predicted long 
before in the words cf a true poet, it is not to be set 
down as amere ‘‘ remarkable coincidence.” It is the 
poet’s highest gift to see, underneath external forms, 
the eternal principles which govern the universe, and 
to anticipate their triumph over temporary obstruction. 
In reading lately a poem of Lowell’s, written eleven 
years ago, we were greatly struck with the confirma- 
tion which present events are furnishing to its pro- 
phecies. It is entitled Vila Franca—the name of the 
treaty which closed the war of 1859, disappointing 
Italy’s hope of regaining Venice, and revealing in the 
clearest light Napoleon’s utter selfishness. The vision 
of his overthrow, which the poem so vividly intimates, 
is now realized. But no lesss impressive to us is its 
characterization of the whole French nation—which 
has recurred to our mind a hundred times within the 
past few weeks : 


‘* Despots atop, a wild clan below, 
Such is the Gaul from long ago : 

Wash the black from the Ethiop’s tace, 
Wash the past out of man or race !” 


We reproduce below the whole poem, which might 
be called ‘“‘A Song of the Fates.” In the classic 
mythology, it may be remembered, the three sisters 
spun the thread of destiny, Clotho holding the distaff, 
while Lachesis drew the thread, and Atropos cut it off. 
In the original poem, the four-line refrain recurs at the 
end of each verse. 


VILLA FRANCA. 
1859. 


Wait a little: do we not wait! 
Louis Napoleon is not Fate, 
Francis Joseph is not Time; 
There’s One hath swifter feet than Crime; 
Cannon-parliaments settle naught ; 
Venice is Austria’s,—whose is Thought ? 
Minie is good, but, spite of change, 
Gutenberg’s gun has the longer range. 
Spin, spin, Clotho, spin! 
Lachesis, twist! and Atropos, sever! 
In the shadow, year out, year in. 
The silent headsman waits forever. 


Wait, we say, our years are long ; 
Men are weak, but“Man is strong ; 
Since the stars first curved their rings, 
We have looked on many things: 
Great wars come and great wars go, 
Wolf-tracks light on polar snow ; 

We shall see him come and gone, 
This second-hand Napoleon. 


We saw the elder Corsican, 

And Clotho muttered as she span, 
While crowned lackeys bore the train, 
Of the pinchbeck Charlemagne: 

“ Sister, stint not length of thread! 
Sister, stay the scissors dread! 

On Saint Helen’s granite bleak, 
Hark, the vulture whets his beak!” 


The Bonapartes, we know their bees 

That wade in honey red to the knees; 

Their patent reaper, its sheaves sleep sound 
In dreamless garners underground : 

We know false glory’s spendthrift race 
Pawning nations for feathers and lace ; 

It may be short, it may be long, 

* *Tis reckoning-day,” sneers unpaid Wrong. 


The Cock that wears the Eagle's skin 
Can promise what he ne’er could win ; 
Slavery reaped for fine words sown, 
System for all, and rights for none, 
Despots atop, a wild clan below, 

Such is the Gaul from long ago: 

Wash the black from the Ethiop’s face, 
Wash the past out of man or race! 


"Neath Gregory’s throne a spider swings, 

And snares the people for the kings ; 

‘Luther is dead ; old quarrels pass ; 

The stake’s black scars are healed with grass ;” 
So dreamers prate ; did man e’er live 

Saw priest or woman yet forgive ? 

But Lather’s broom is left, and eyes 

Peep o’er their creeds to where it lies. 


Smooth sails the ship of either realm, 
Kaiser and Jesuit at the helm; 

We look down the depihs, and mark 
Silent workers in the dark 

Building slow the sharp-tusked reefs, 


Old instincts hardening to new beliefs ; 

Patience a little, learn to wait ; 

Hours are long on the clock of Fate. 
Spin, spin, Clotho, spin ! 
Lachesis, twist ! and Atropos, sever ! 
Darkness is strong, and so is Sin ! 
But only God endures forever ! 


We give also another poem, which has just appeared 
in print for the first time, at a very opportune moment. 
It was written by Col. John Hay, while Secretary of 
Legation at Paris, five years ago, and now appears in 
the Chicago Republican. It seems to us to have poetic 
qualities of a very high order. 


IL. 
I stand at the break of day 
In the Champs Elysees, 
The tremulous shafts of the dawning, 
As they shoot o’er the Tuileries early, 
Strike Luxor’s cold gray spire ; 
And wild in the light of the morning, 
With their marble manes on fire, 
Ramp the white horses of Marly. 


Il. 
But in the Place of Concord lies 
Dead, hushed ’neath the ashy skies , 
And the cities sit in council, 
With sleep in their wide, stone eyes. 
I see the mystic plain, 
Where the army of spectres slain, 
Tn the Emperor’s life-long war, 
March on with unsounding tread, 
To trumpets whose voice is dead, 
Their spectral chief still leads them ; 
The ghostly gleam of his sword, 
Like a comet through mist shines far, 
And the noiseless host is poured— 
For the gendarme never heeds them— 
Up the long dim road where thundered 
The army of Italy onward, 
Through the great pale Arch of the Star. 


It. 
The spectral army fades 
Far up the glimmering hill ; 
But vaguely lingering still, 
A group of shuddering shades 
Infest the pallid air. 
Growing dimmer as day invades 
The hush of the dusky square. 
There is no one that seems a King, 
As if the ghost of a Crown 
Still shadowed his jail-bleached hair. 
You can hear the guillotine ring, 
As its regicide note rang there, 
When he laid his tired life down, 
And grew brave in his last despair. 
And a woman, frail and fair, 
Who weeps at leaving a world 
Of love and revel and sin. 
In the vast unknown to be huried ; 
For life was wicked and sweet, 
With Kings at her small white feet! 
And one every inch a Queen ! 
Whose blood baptized the place, 
In the days of madness and fear ; 
Her shade has never a peer 
In majesty and grace. 

EV. 
Mardered and murderers swarm— 
Slayers that slew and were slain— 
Till the drenched place smoked with the rain 
That poured in a torrent warm ; 
Till, red as the riders of m, 
Were splashed the white ents of Freedom, 
In the wash of the horrible storm. 

v. 
And Liberty's hands were not clean 
In the day.of her pride unchained. 
Her royal hands were stained 
With the blood of a King and Queen ; 
And darker than that, with the blood, 
Of the nameless brave and good, 
Whose blood in witness clings 
More damning than Queens’ and Kings’. 

VI. > 
Has she not paid it dearly? ~ 
Chained, watching her chosen nation, 
Grinding, late and early, 
In the mills of usurpation, 
Have not her burning tears, 
Flowing through shamefal years, 
Washed the stain from her tortured hands ? 
We though so, wheh God's fresh breeze, 
Blowing over the sleeping lands, 
In Forty-eight waked the world, 
And the Burgher King was hurled 
From that place behind the trees. 


vil. 
As Freedom, with eyes aglow, 
Smiled through her child-birth pain, 
How was the mother to know 
That her woe and travail were vain ! 
A smirking servant smiled 
\When she gave him her child to keep— 
Did she know he would strangle the child, 
As it lay in his arms asleep? 
Viti, 
Liberty’s cruelest shame! 
She is stunned and speechless yet ; 
In her grief and bloody sweat, 
Shall we make her trust her blame ? 
The treasure of Forty-eight 
A lurking jail-bird stole ; 
She can but watch and wait, 
As the swift sure seasons roll. 


Ix. 


And when, in God's good hour 
Comes the time of the brave and true, 
Freedom again shall rise, 

With a might in her heavenly eyes, 
Which shall wither this robber power, 
As this sun now dries the dew. 

This place shall roar with t':e noise 
Of the glad triumphant people ; 

And the air be gay with the chimes, 
Ringing with jubilant noise 

From every clamorous steeple, 

The coming of better times, 


Like the day which now is breaking, 
On the great white Arch of the Star ; 
And back o'er the town shall fiy, 
While the joy-bells wild are ringing, 
To crown the glory, springing 





From the column of July ! 


FROM CALIFORNIA, 


San Francisco, Sept. 7, 1870. 
CONCERNING ITEMS NOT NEW NOR TRUE. 


often see items relating to California wander- 
ing about in a vagabond way in the Eastern 
ournals, the origin of which is a mystery to us. Thus 
r. Kempshall was reported as having received a call 
to some church here, with a proffer of $7,000 salary. 
Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, found it well-nigh impossible 
to overtake with his correction the statement that he 
had received here 4 $6,000 call. We learn with sur- 
prise by way of New York that Dr. Scott has hada 
beautiful church made ready for him here at a cost of 
$100,000. He has the church, but at no such cost as 
that, unless somebody gota fat job out of it. Such 
figures are calculated to do the Christian workers here 
areal injury. One would think that you had only to 
turn the faucet here, and the golden stream poured 
down with a gush. Whereas our churches are er- 
ally poor. ith very few exceptions, they have to 
manage their affairs with extreme economy. And the 
pressing necessities of our constantly widening work 
are more than we are able, unaided, to supply. With- 
out any doubt, there are in New England and New 
York many single churches of each of the leading de- 
nominations represented here, the property valuation 
of whose membeis is much larger than that of the 
whole membership in those denominations in this 
State. California is not’ rich, except in undeveloped 
resources; and her few wealthy men are not mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ. It is out of their poverty, 
and with a liberality and self-sacrifice sometimes rising 
to a very heroism, that these churches give as they do, 
the Congregationalists, for example, raising last year, 
for various puposes, over $100,000. 
THE OHUROHES. 

In this connection, it may be stated that the very ele- 
gant structure which the First Congregational Church 
in this city is reported in the East as about to build de- 
pends for its existence on its ‘“‘coming,” as they say, 
‘within our figures.” The plan is one of singular 
beauty, and involves an audience-room seating 1,500, 
with Sabbath-school and social rooms, and all the con- 
veniences of a most winsome church home. We think 
more of these features than we do of the spire, even 
though it should be 213 feet high. It is said that the 
building can be finished for $70,000, and if so, finished 
they mean it shall be. The Second Congregational 
Church in this city is suffering a severe aisappoint- 
ment in the failing health of its pastor-elect, the Rev. 
E. G. Beckwith. A brother of most excellent spirit 
and of rare gifts, the loss to the churches, if he should 
be withdrawn entirely from the work, seems very great. 
It is wy ~dnew @ year’s rest will restore him. 

The uel Church—a Presbyterian mission in 
this city—has invited the Rev. James Pierpont to its 

torate, and is proposing soon to build. Dr. Scud- 
er suggests that a portion of the California contribu- 
tion to the $5,000,000 fund be appropriated to the 
erection of this Church, and that it be made thus a 
memorial of the Reunion. The First Baptist Church 
in this city has unanimously invited the Kev. A. R. 
Medbury, a recent graduate of Newton Theological 
Semi , to become its pastor. Mr. Medbury is, we be- 
lieve, one of its own sons, and before going to Newton, 
was pastor of the Third Baptist Church (colored) here. 
The Rev. D. W. Poor, D.D., was installed as pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Oakland, August 23th. On 
the same day, the Congregational Church at Loquel, 
Santa Cruz County, dedicated its new sanctuary, and 
installed the Rev. J. H. Strong as its pastor. The Rev. 
William Campbell is to supply the Presbyterian Church 
at San Buenaventura, and the Rev. W. C. Merritt the 
Congregational Church at the same place. These breth- 
ren are both reported as vigorous and experienced 
workers, and neither of them would probably find his 
h too severely taxed if all the labor in so small a 
field tell to his lot. The First Congregational Church 
in Stockton has a most hearty weicome awaiting its 
pastor-elect, the Rev. Dr. Holbrook, of Homer, N. Y. 
He has telegraphed his acceptance of their call, upon 
quatiiess which, it is -; ~ be ee met. Mr. E. 
ones, a recent uate oO ie Theological Seminary, 
has been invi to supply the Church at Cloverville, 
and will probably accept. The Rev. J. Bates, young 
in everything except his years, has established himself 
at San Bernardino, once a Mormon stronghold, has 
secured a lot, and is oe > as 9 See With 
that village as a center, he will have for his parish a 
territory large enough for a New England State. The 
Rev. Roswell Graves has commenced labor in a smaller 
but more populous circuit, covering the mining county 
of Caleveras. The church at Mokelumne Hill, which 
was ready to die, has been greatly revived under his 
labors, and fifteen are about to unite with it. At Port- 
land, Oregon, the Methodist Episcopal Church has just 
completed a new edifice, at a cost of $32,000, and the 
Congregational Chuch has just laid the corner-stone of 
its new house. In many of the churches in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity there seems to be a deepening interest 
evinced in increasing congregations, more tender spirit- 
ual fellowship at the social meetings, and occasional 
conversions. 


OTHER THINGS. 

In connection with the departure of Miss Julia A. 
Rappelye from Oakland, for missionary work in West- 
ern Asia, a farewell service was held at the First Con- 
gregational Church, and a Woman's Missionary Society, 

to the Woman's Board in Boston, and to the 
A. B. C. F. M., was organized. This is the only society 
of this sort on this coast. It ought not long to stand 
alone. Several camp meetings have been held at dif- 
ferent points in our valleys during this leisure month 
following harvest. .At some of these Dr. and Mrs. 
Palmer, noted Evangelists, have been prominent. One 
of the largest was sustained by three denominations 
working together in fraternal fellowship. The Pacific 
Theological Seminary commenced its second year of 
systematic labor August 18th. Its two classes—middle 
and junior—consist of four each. It seems to us a very 
good beginning, considering all thi The Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Newman, of Washington, who bearded the lion 
in his den at Salt Lake recently, has spent a few days 
in this city, and gave us the benefit of a portion of his 
argument in the case of Polygamy os. the Bible. It 
may have interested the people who needed it most, but 
to us it seemed alittle odd, to say the least, to be 
labored with at such a length on suchatheme. The 
Hon. W. H. Seward passed quietly through the State, 
on his way to Japan and China. Despite the hard times, 

i ing in our State moves on steadily and rapidly. 
‘Lhe Central Pacific Railroad Company are building 
two roads at once; one northward toward Oregon, 
which has already reached Chico, in Butler County, 
and the other southward through the great and feruie 
valley of the San Joaquin. Another company is vigor- 
ously pushing a road from Petaluma northward, 
through the center of Sonora County. This opens up 
the Russian ae pee) tg best region, ail 
things considered, north of San Francisco Bay. De- 
spite the hard times, too, we contrive to keep ourselves 
amused. The receipts of the theaters in San Francisco 
for the past six months of 1870, according to returns at 
the Internal Revenue Office, amounted to $350,000, 


W. ©, P, 
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The Children. 


THE END OF JACK’S VACATION, 


BY FANNY ELKINS. 


6% \ 7 AY we come in?” said two little voices out- 
4 side of Aunt Carrie’s door. 

‘Come right in,” answered Aunt Carrie from her 
lounge. 

** And Jack, too? he’s got his slippers on. Come in, 
Jack.” So the three children went into the room. 
Jennie and Susie went up to Aunt Carrie’s lounge, 
while Jack sat down at the window and watched the 
rain. 

‘* We've nothing to do, so we came up to see you.” 

** What have you been doing ?” 

‘* Well,” said Jennie, ‘*we—I mean Susie and I— 
have played dolls; we've cleaned house on the second 
floor, and we’ve put new cords to allthe pictures in the 
pwlor and hung them up again” — 

“In our baby-house, you know,” broke in Susie. 

‘‘Yes,” continued Jennie, ‘‘only our gum wasn't 
very thick, and at first we couldn’t make the cords stick 
to the pictures. I’ve washed Louisa’s two white 
aprons, and Susie and I have each made a new apron 
—I made one for Louisa, and Susie made one for 
Emma Angeline.” 

‘*T should think your dolls would feel much obliged,” 
replied Aunt Carrie. 

‘* But we've got tired of them, and it’s too wet to go 
out.” 

“*T should think so. 
Jack ?” 

‘Oh, I've just finished the Boat Club. 1 wish Uncle 
Harry would come home; he’s got the key of the 
book-case, and I want to read a book there that sounds 
as if it would be good. Itis the Red Rover.” 

“I don’t know that you'll like it. It’s pretty old 
for you.” 

“T'm twelye. When I'm fifteen I’m going to sea. 
Hurra! won't that be fun?” exclaimed Jack, kicking 
first one slipper and then the other up into the air. 

** Don’t be so noisy, Jack,” said quiet Susie. ‘‘ You 
forget Aunt Carrie’s headache.” 

‘‘Tv’s better now,” said Aunt Carrie. ‘‘ Well, in 
three years, Jack, you'll have time enough to get 
ready to go to sea.” 

** Get ready! Why, I could be ready to-morrow. I 
shouldn’t take a whole trunkful of fine clothes, like a 
Saratoga lady.” 

**T mean what you would carry in your mind. For 
one thing, you could study navigation.” 

‘* What's that for? I don’t intend to do anything 
but have some fun. Perhaps I might be shipwrecked.” 

‘*Then it would be a good plan for you to know 
how to find by the sailors’ instruments where you are 
in the ocean.” 

‘* Sailors don’t many of them know how, I guess.” 

**Common sailors don’t, but the more a sailor knows, 
the more likely he is to get ahead and be an officer, 
perhaps a captain. When Uncle Harry went to Europe, 
he used to go on deck every day when the officers 
found out the place of the ship, and calculate with 
them where she was. Sometimes sailors learn. A man 
named Bowditch, who wrote some very useful books 
for sailors, used, when he went on a voyage, to teach 
the common sailors how to navigate a ship, so that if 
the officers had all fallen sick, any of the sailors would 
have known how to sail her to her proper destination.” 

**Oh, well, I shouldn’t care to know where I was; I 
should stay on my island like Robinson Crusoe.” 

‘Tf you should happen to be shipwrecked, as a good 
many people have been, you might not get along very 
well. Everybody does not get guns and several kegs 
of gunpowder to help him to get his food on a desert 
island.” 

“7 could use a bow and arrows.” 

**Tt would take some time to learn to use them well, 
and, besides, you might have considerable trouble in 
making a bow and arrows fit te kill game.” 

‘*T could live on berries and roots and fruit.” 

“Suppose you should happen to get poisonous 
berries! If you were inastrange place, you would 
not know the fruit and berries.” 

Jack didn’t know exactly what to say to this; then 
he answered, triumphantly: “I could catch fish and 
oysters and crabs, and get turtles and turtles’ eggs.” 

** Yes, you could do this, but you would soon get 
tired of fieh without any bread or butter, or vegetables 
or fruit. I think you would like something for a 
change. Did you ever study botany?” 

** Study—There! School begins to-morrow ; I'm so 
sorry. I’ve had such a jolly vacation. What's the use 
of studying when I'm going to be a sailor? Study 
botany!—‘not for Joseph—if he knows it.’ I've 
heard the fellows reciting that, and it is all cells and 
racemes and shizomes and such stuff as that.” 

Aunt Carrie laughed. ‘It is not all such hard names. 
Even if you had nota fancy, as many have, for col- 
lecting and drying specimens of the curious plants that 
you see in foreign countries, it would be useful te you 
if you were shipwrecked to 'mdéw something of botany. 
For instance, a good many of our medicines come from 
the rose tribe, and a good deal of food from the palms.” 

**T remember in one book I read,” said Jack—‘“‘I 
think it was in Masterman Ready—ihat some one told 
how useful the palms are. You can eat the cocoanut 
and drink the milk from the young nut, get strings 
from the-bark of the tree, matting and hats out of the 
leaves, and build houses with the trunks of the trees,” 

** And in cold counties,” said Aunt Carrie, “ the 
medicines come from palms. Did you know that 
blackberries and peaches and p.ums and most of our 
fruits of that kind were roses ?” 

** Roses !” said Jack. 


What have you been doing, 


“They belong to the great rose family. Wild black- 
berry bushes look quite like rose bushes. Almost all 
of them are good to eat. Almonds and the peach, how- 
ever, have a deadly poison in their kernels.” 

‘‘Why, I’ve eaten lots of peach-meats,” said Jennie, 
‘cand J never got poisoned. And almonds, too.” 

‘The poison that chemists know how to get from 
peach-meats is prussic acid. Half a dozen drops of it 
would kill a man in a minute or two.” 

‘“Whew!” whistled Jack, 

‘* Well, here is another thing that it would be useful 
for you to know, if you were shipwrecked, and doubt- 
ful about what to eat. Scarcely any of the plants 
that grow like the lily or the palm tree—with hollow 
stems and without branches—are poisonous.” 

“T could get poison for my arrow-heads from the 
poisonous trees.” 

‘¢ Then, if you wished to keep a diary, like Robinson 
Crusoe, you could make ink from the sumach. There 
are more things than botany, though, that you ought 
to know, if you wish to live comfortably in your desert 
island. You ought to know a little about physiology, 
about this wonderful body that you live in, and how to 
take care of it. You ought to know how to stop bleed- 
ing from a wound, and how to set a broken arm, Sup- 
pose you were wandering round like Robinson Crusoe, 
and should fall off a cliff and cut your arm badly, so 
that it bled a great deal, how would you stop the 
bleeding ?” 

“‘T'd tie something tight round my arm.” 

‘* Where would you tie it ? Nearer to your body than 
the cut, or nearer to your hand ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Jack, shaking 
his head. 

** Well, that J can tell you. If the blood comes out 
in spurts just like the beating of the pulse, then it is 
coming directly from the heart. That is very dan- 
gerous. You must then tie something between the 
body and the wound; but if it comes slowly and does 
not spurt, then it is from the veins, and you must tie 
your bandage nearer the hand.” 

‘* How is it very dangerous when the blood comes in 
spurts ?” 

‘* Because it is coming through a large tube directly 
from the heart, and in a little while any one would die 
from loss of blood. It is like cutting one of the great 
main pipes that come from the reservoir.” 

‘*Then you have to tie your bandage very tight.” 

‘** Yes, and I must tell you how to tie it tight. Take 
two pieces of cloth, and put one round the arm in a 
somewhat loose loop. Fold the other up in a little wad 
and put it on one side, between the first bandage and the 
loop. Then put a stick through the loop opposite to 
the wad, and by turning that round you can twist the 
bandage a great deal tighter than you can tie it. The 
wad of cloth will prevent the loop from hurting the 
arm too much.” 

‘* That 7s worth knowing,” acknowledged Jack after 
he had tried tying up his left arm with two handker- 
chiefs ; ‘‘*now how do you set a broken arm ?” 

‘*That I don’t very well know how to do. 
have to learn that from a doctor before you go.” 

** According to you I ought to learn everything be- 
fore I can go and have any fun,” said Jack, half 
sulkily. 

“Oh, no, 1 only want you to see that there are 
plenty of things that you can learn something about 
before you go to sea, and things that you will some- 
times be glad to know even though you ‘don’t intend to 
be a professional man, or go to college. It does not do 
you any harm when you go a boating to know that you 
can swim a little.” 

“Tt would be nice to be shipwrecked, like the Swiss 
Family Robinson, with some other people; they dug 
out caves and built bridges, and everything.” 

**T saw a good story the other day about an officer 
that got a position with an army because he knew how 
to build a bridge.” 

“* How was that?” 

** An officer went to a general who was about to build 
a bridge and asked for a position on his staff. ‘ Let me 
see,’ said the general, ‘what can you do? Tell me how 
wide this river is; [ want to know how long. my bridge 
must be.’ The officer had no instruments such as peo- 
ple use to measure distances, and no book to look in. 
He stood still a minute. He was on one shore of the 
river, and he pulled down his army cap till the stiff 
front seemed to touch the other shore, then he turned 
stiffly on his heel and looked along the plain on which 
he was standing; the front of his cap then seemed to 
touch the root of a little tree. ‘ Now,’ said the officer 
to himself, ‘ the other side of the river must be about 
as far off as that bush ;’ so he marched up to it, pacing 
off, as soldiers learn to do, twenty-eight inches at every 
step; then he found how far that was and went back 
and told the general. It was a rough guess, but the 
general was very much pleased with the smart way in 
which he did it, so he gave the officer the place he 
wanted.” 

“‘That’s first rate,” said Jack. ‘* Well, then, if I 
were going to study just to be a sailor, I’d study geog- 
raphy and navigation.” 

“You'd have to understand arithmetic pretty well 
first.” 

Jack made a wry face. ‘* Well, I’ve got three 
years, and botany only a little, you know, and physi- 
ology—and—and that’s all.” 

‘* You would like to know a little of some language 
besides your own—French, or German, or Spanish.” 

**French is sé mincing, as if you Were afraid to 
speak, and German is so jaw-breaking ; [ don’t really 
believe that Germans know what they are saying one 
half the time. Perhaps 1 would study one.” 

“ And a little astronomy, to know something about 
the stars that shine down on our beautiful clear nights. 
If you were to sail in Southern seas you would see stars 


You'll 





entirely different from those that we see.” 





“Perhaps I would, but I guess not ; I know the pole 
star and the dipper now.” 

‘“* Well, you would find it useful to. know some 
others, for there are times that sailors need to know 
them. You might study Natural Philosophy, to-know 
how to build boats, and how to make your little 
strength do a great deal of work by means. of leyers 
and pulleys and wedges. Do you know how to drive 
a nail ?” 

“Of course, hit it on the head and in it goes; some- 
times the wood splits, though.” 

**That’s just what I mean about it. 
nails on my table ?” 

‘No, but I’ve got one in my pocket.” 

‘Look at it,” said Aunt Carrie, “and see how dif- 
ferent it is on different sides. One ‘way the sides are 
just straight, and the other way the sides run to a point. 
If you put it into a piece of wood, and put the sharp 
point with the grain, the more you drive it in the big- 
ger the hole that it needs, and the nail acts like a 
wedge and splits the wood open, You must put in a 
nail across the grain.” 

‘‘ Well, that’s a fact,” said Jack. 
was not to know that.” 

‘* Perhaps you would like to study a little chemistry, 
too,” said Aunt Carrie, smiling. 

‘No, indeed, 1 wouldn't,” answered Jack very 
promptly. 

‘Not even so as to know how to make a pudding 
out of your old boots, ‘and sauce for it out of an old 
handkerchief ?” 

‘‘What! pudding out of boots and sauce out ofa 
handkerchief?” exclaimed Jennie, ‘and Jack added, 
‘‘Now, Aunt Carrie, you know that’s a pretty big— 
well, ahem, you know it doesn’t sound true.” 

‘* How extremely polite you are,” said Aunt Carrie, 
‘but it is said that such a thing can be done, though I 
don’t know that the New York chemist that made the 
pudding wanted to eat it. If you should meet a boy 
with a turnip, and should offer him a peach, he would 
probably let go of the turnip. Now, leather is made of 
several things, and glue or gelatine is one of them. If 
you give the things that, by holding on to the glue, 
make leather something that they liked better, they 
would let go of the gelatine, and you could have it. 
That is how the chemist got his gelatine. It is in some- 
what the same way that you turn cotton or linen cloth 
into sugar. 

‘* Well, I might as well stay at home altogether, if I 
stay at"home till Iam a chemist and make boot-pud- 
ding. There’s the tea-bell, and I’m glad of it, for it 
makes me tired to think of studying so much.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t hurt myself with study,” said Aunt 
Carrie, slyly. 

‘* Well, I'll think about turning book-worm.” And 
then Jack commenced to sing—all wrong—to a tune of 
his own— 


Are there any 


** How stupid I 


“Oh, my name is Captain Kidd, 
As I sail— 
As I sail—” 
‘** As you go down to tea,” said Jennie. 
‘‘And your name is Jack Crofton, you mean,” 
added'Susie. 
So they all went down to tea. 








SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Man rn tHE Iron Mask.—Timothy Elbows is 

& man so bas , 80 self-conscious that he cannot 
move, or sit, or lie in the presence of others, but his 
sweet and gentle soul is totally hidden under the horri- 
ble iron mask of awkwardness. He seems unfeeling, 
ignorant, foolish, He laughs in the wrong places. He 
cannot correct what he knows to be a false statement. 
He cannot pick up a lady’s handkerchief without 
knocking his head against hers and throwing down his 
chair. e cannot control the muscles of his face, and 
he grins and cries and frowns against his most earnest 
wishes. He stutters in speaking, and the prizes he is 
fitted to take elude his grasp and fall into the hands of 
the unworthy and the incompetent. His terrible in- 
flexible mask costs him the happiness of his life. Fag- 
got also wears an iron maskr He is utterly lost behind 
his sectarianism. He can no more.eseape it than Her- 
cules the poisoned skin, I knew Faggot leng ago, and 
what he really was, of course he essentially is. He was 
one of the simplest, most earnest of youth, and an 
honest seeker of truth. His mind was open and hos- 
pitable, like one of the Eastern Khans whose gates are 
never closed. But all this is changed. He has fenced 
himself in, and on the top of the fence he has set an 
ugly rim of broken glass, and he sits in the middle of 
his seven by nine pound as a spider sits in his web, 
and the Rev. Torquemada Faggot says that his little 
den is the world, and that everybody outside of it is 
doomed to some awful fate, and that, if any one wishes 
to escape perdition, he must inquire at the Rev. Tor- 
quemada Faggot’s wicket gate and he will tell him on 
what terms he can come into the world! He, too, the 
simple-hearted boy Faggot, whom I loved and still love, 
is a man in the iron mask. ind the rigid, remorse- 
less, inhuman, metallic curtain of intolerance is the 
kind companion of my boyhood.—@, W. Curtis in 
Harper's Bazar. 


BrsiicoLtoeioaL.—The doors of Dickens’ library at 
Gadshill are covered on the inside with imitation 
covers of imagimary works christened ‘in merry 
ments by himself and his friends. ‘‘ Catt’s Lives,” nine 
vols. ; “* Oey of Statues to the Duke of Welling- 
ton,” twenty-nine large vols.; “‘ The World,” a thin 
8vo.; “A brief Autobiography,” three large quartos ; 
‘Peep at the Pyramids,” five vols. ; “‘ Five Minutes in 
China,” four gigantic folios.— Hachange. 

Tue Best Singws or War.—A few nights ago fierce 
and anxious men listening from the walls of Metz heard 
strains of music and wild hurrahs rising from the 
Prussian camp. Jt was not victory, however, as the 
French at first thought, that the German soldiers were 
announcing. Those acclamations merely indicated the 
observance of a religious custom which has. prevailed 
in anergy the battle of pene. nge the man 
advanced to charge "8 gran 
“A strong tower is Png trusty shield and 
weapon,” and still, nightly, whether at home or on the 

Prussian regiments 
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thank God for victory and pray for future success. We 
may expect’ such ‘soldiers to fight -well and yet ‘be 
merciful, to strike down the armed and gpare the un- 
armed foe. “When Gustavus Adolphus and his sttirdy 
Swedes splashed into the Rhine near Oppénhéim,’'the 
troopers rode forward singing a battle hymn; and at 
Lutzen, when the same army pushed through the fog 
to where the steel caps of Wallenstein’s army to 
gleam in the rising sun, the Swedish King ordered two 
hymns to be ‘sung as he rode flonyg the ‘line and eyed 
with satisfaction the resolute faces eager for the bat- 
tle. . . , And now while mercy and Christian charity 
try in vain to keep up with the batiling armies, and the 
grave-diggers who ply their disinal-~work on the’ tram- 
pled fields are insufficient for the ghastly task, let us 
hope there may be pity for the vanquished, and no un- 
necessary ge on either side. Let us hope that, 
though ‘war is bloodicr than ever, Christianity and 
civilization have mitigated some of its attendant hor- 
rors.—London Daily News. 


NAPOLEON A CAPTIVE. 


So I've lost! Well, I thought I should lose, 
One does not throw sixes thrice. 

And when:the players are armies, 
*Tis so hard to load the dice. 


"Twas a glorious game while it lasted, 
With the Crown of Frauce in the pool, 
Aud the furious parties for players, 
And I so @alm and cool. 


’T was not till the hotheads pressed me, 
And forced my hand with their cries, 

That the German player out-played me, 
With his keen scientific eyes. ~ 


The row they all made upset me, 

I never half looked at my hand; 
And perhaps, though I like to play grandly, 
This stake was a trifle too eand. 


He plays well, that German Baron ! 
And thinks and thinks as he plays, 

What fools they are, to be swearing, 
And talking of luckier days ! 


One pays, at this board, before parting. 
Are you French, and can’t pay with a bow ¢ 
The game is yours, Baron ; nere, take it,— 
I’m off for the last dread throw ! 


—N. Y. Tribune. 


{We found the ‘verses from which the above'are an 
extract in the 7'ribune, and credited them accordingly. 
We have since come upon them in the Londen Spectu- 
tor, trom which the Tribune had calmly borrowed 
the: without a word of ‘acknowledgment, or ‘indica- 
= i) a were not from a contributor of its own! 
—Eb. C. U. 


Men as Lovers.—In the first place it is an imposi- 
tion on any well-bred girl to keep her up later than 
half-past ten o’clock»when you have the opportunity 
of seeing her often. If you always leave her with the 
wish in her heart that you had stayed longer, you gain 
so much. ‘Never run the risk of wearying her with 
your presence. Be justas carnest straight- 
forward in your loving asin your honorable dealing 
with men. Impress your friends with the worthiness 
and seriousness of i love, so that vulgar and sense- 
jess bantering will appear to them as such. Love is 
religion, the supremest happiness wear it manfull 
and proudly, but holily. 00 & Woman brayely. If 
there' is anything humiliating to a woman, it is to have 
a lover whom she wishes to honor, weak and vapid, 
over-yielding and half-afraid of her. She longs to tell 
him to “act like a man!” The man who conceals or 
denies his love from fear of being laughed at is 
a coward. A love ‘that has no element 
of divinity in it is not love, but passion, which, of 
itself, has pening ennobling. That was a beautiful 
inscription on the inside of an ry Aa ee ting, ‘* Each 
for the other, and both for God.”—Mary A. i Wager 
in Phrenolegical Journal. 


Triacs oF A Cansvs-Taxer.—Do tered me some. 
I called at.a farm-house. Buddeniy » big, black bull- 
dog, with mouth open and tail up, confronted me, dis- 
puting niy passage. He snarled and growled, and acted 
as if he meant mischief. Indeed, I knew'he did; but 
I could ‘not back out, for I knew if I did I should be 
exposed to a terrible fire in the rear—and besides, I 
had on « tolerably good = of ‘pants. The only way 
was to face the enemy with the only weapon of défense 
I had at my command, which was a heavy boot at the 
end of a muscular leg. The old beggar came for me. 
Just then there was a terrible concussion between boot 
and dog’s head; the next moment a terrible ye of 
pain, a retreat under the hog-pen—vanquished. I think 
his dental alTrangements must have been disarranged, 
but he did not give me ‘time to éxamine, and I know 
the boot wasn't worth saving-after the battle, for it ‘was 
soleless. I “shall apply to the dog-fund for remunera- 
tion. But there was another dog that was meaner than 
this one. He professed friendship, and was all smiles 
and ee I went into the yard; suddenly the 
miseral rite grabbed my han one gri 
and then run. His dentals ae all bm ee oe 4-4 
on the hand continue to show. 

— pp Petre — I called at a little one- 
story house, I rap atthe front door, but the hall 
was barricaded asf 9g Seopa and bedsteads so that 
no passage could be had. Soon a woman explained 
from a widow the situation. She was ‘‘ havme a ter- 
rible fight with bed-bugs,” which the kitchen showed 
plain enough, for there were kerosene and hot water, 
cortosive ‘sublimate, and lots‘df appliances in such 
cases made and ded. The wontan ‘said that my 
book would not hold all the population of her house, 

I didn’t stop to F os down any but the big bugs. 

t another house, the ‘first g I got was, “ You 
came just a day too late. We got our dog licensed 
vaiienion 1”. Here I was taken for a policeman come 
tokill unlicensed canine. From the top of the stairs 
in a front hall of another ‘house came the salutation, 
‘No, we don't want anything epee we “But T want 
something,” said 1. After an explanation, the lady 
begged on and said she had mistaken me for a ped- 
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has noticed ‘how ‘common it. is 
man to date the birth of her chil- 
dren from ‘last Christmas.” This practice has be- 
come Y: for many of them now make their 
dates from “last cattle-show!” And while speaking 
of ‘ages, itis ing how few otherwise 
Trish people can. tell true Not one in fifty 
knows how old he orshe is. It is quite common for 
people who cannot be Jess than fifty'or sixty to report 
themselves at thirty-five or forty. They don't’mean to 
fib about it, but when you for their age you find 
it is beyond where they have ciphered.—Apringfield Re- 
publican. 


A Few Puiosopnicat Irems.—I am a poor man, 
but i have this consolashun, i am poor by accident, not 
desighn. What an unreal life most folks lead ; they 
don't ever have a genuine taste ov sorrow during ther 
existence. How menny people thare iz whoze import- 
ance depends entirely upon size oy their hotel bills. 
It iz a good thing tew be hedstrong, but 
thing tew understand that a stunwall iz a hard thing 
tew rk SG Mankind ain't apt tew respekt very 
mutch © “they are familiar with; it iz what we 
don’t know, or kant see, that we lianker for, Confess 
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yure sorrows, yure fears, yure hopes, yure love, and 
even yure deviltrys tew men, but don't let them git a 
smell ov yure poverty, poverty has no friends, not even 
among paupers. Larning iz the only good substitute 
tor experience. I suppoze the reason why we all ov us 
admire the Atlantik Ocean so mutch iz, bekause it 
don’t belong tew enny boddy ia partiklar ; for what we 
kant own, is about.all that we ain’t jealous oy. If a 
man should happen tew reach perfeekshun in this 
world, he would have tew die immediately tew enjoy 
himself. Old age iz covetous, becauze it has larnt bi 
experience, that the best friend a man haz in this world 
is hiz pocket book. Patience will tire out ennything 
but musketoes. Confess yure sins tew the Lord, and 
yu will be forgiven, confess them to men, and yu will 
be laffed at. ~rivuchange. 


aie Household. 
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BY MES. H. W. BEECHER. 
A TALK ABOUT BEDS. 


~ WISH there wus no such thing as beds. I don’t 
believe the comfort of them is equal tothe trouble and 
annoyance of having them well made and cared for. I am 
ashamed to ask any one into my chambers, for my beds are 
a perpetual vexation tome. They look as if tossed up by a 
whirlwind; the mattress Jaid on unevenly, every inequality, 
as visible as if the occupants had just risen. The sheets 
and blankets never find their proper place, and the pillows 
are as hard and knotty as if made of cotton batting. I try 
to teach my girl how to do the work properly, but unfortu- 
nately am too ignorant myself, to speak with authority, and 
1 have no doubt she is aware of my deficiencies, so my 
words are idle breath to her. 

‘*If you don’t know how to ¢ed/ a girl, go to the rooms 
with her and show her how you wish the work done. That 
will be the easiest mode for you, and more likely to be re- 
membered by the pupil.’’ 

Alas! I don’t know how to make a bed neatly myself. I 
never attempted it in my life, until I was married. Ah! If 
I ever have daughters they shall be taught hew to care for 
their own rooms, and make their own beds neatly, how- 
ever rich we become, or how many — we may employ. 

“ That is wise and right. Thoug riches may relieve one 
of much hard labor, they should not enervate, or incapaci- 
tate for such an amount of exercise as is necessary to secure 
a@ vigorous muscular development, and also enable one, in 
an emergency, to step in and perform with ease and inde- 
pendence whatever there isto be done. Riches cannot in- 
sure us againsta ‘hitch’ in the domestic machinery, now 
and then, and every girl should be se taught, that in her 
father’s house, or in her own, she can bring ‘ order out of 
confusion’ by an independent use of her own hands.’’ 

It is, as 1 have said in an earlier talk, important that 
once a week everything should be removed from. the bed- 
stead in order that all the dust and’ lint, which will lodge 
about them, may be removed, and oceasionally they need a 
faithful washing, that the dust and lint which will settle in 
the slats, about the joints, springs, or mouldings, may be re- 
moved. 

The mattress should be thrown up cvery morning for a 
good airing, and when this is done turn it over, under side 
up, and then proceed to make the bed. 

Making beds is a very simple thing. Every housekeeper 
may have some rules diifering from her neighbor, in this, as 
well as in every department of lubor; but there are some 
that are common to all. 

The mattress being placed evenly on the springs or pal- 
liasse, beat it hard to remove /umpy places, and next spread 
over the under sheet right sideup, with the wide hem to the 
top, and raising up the mattress with the left hand, fold 
the sheet smoothly under at the top and bottom; then fold 
under at each side, bringing the sheet very tight and 
smooth across the mattress. (By having a wide hem at the 
top, and a narrow one atthe bottom, there is no chance 
that by apy one’s carelessness you May one night sleep 
with that part of the sheet to your face which the night be- 
fore covered your feet.) Now spread over the upper sheet, 
right side down, then as you put the finishing touches to the 
bed, in turning the upper sheet over on to the spread at the 
top, the right side of the hem will be outside. In spreading 
on the upper sheet; bring it. well up to.the head of the bed, 
that youmay have a handsome, generous width to turn 
down; lay it very smooth and straight, then put on the 
blankets, folding both upper sheet and blankets nicely 
under at the foot; but bring them only so farup at the head 
as will cover the shoulders, and not tura down doubled 
across them. 

The bedspread comes next, It should be put on very 
evenly, the middle fold, of the spread coming justin the 
middle of the bed, drawing it up toward the head about as 
high asthe upper sheet, a full foot above the blankets. 
Now lift. the top of the blankets with one hand and fold the 
spread smoothly under them, on one side of the bed, then 
pass to the other side and proceed in like manner. By this 
mode, the spread will prevent you from being annoyed with 
the rough blankets should the sheet get misplaced during 
the night. This done, turn the upper sheet down over all; 
drawing it as smoothly as possible, and tuck all down at the 
sides, between the sides of the bedstead and the mattress, 
When tucking under the last side, draw spread, blankets, 
and upper sheet as taut and straight.as possible, giving the 
sides of the bed as even and true a line as possible. 
Now put. on the sheet tidy if you use them; and they 
are desirable, even if made of cotton, and perfectly plain 
as after one night's use the upper sheet becomes wrin- 
kled and tumbled, and the bed cannot be made to look as 
neat as one could wish. Then lay on the bolster, well 
beaten up,in its clean, white case, placing the pillows, 
which haye also been faithfully beaten, above all, and dress 
them with tidies to match the sheet-tidy. 5 
, Some prefer to have the bolster put on beneath the unger 
sheet; in which case the sheet is drawn so high up as to 
allow plenty of room to told under the lower side of the bol- 
ster before turning under the head of. the mattress. 

A bed thus made will be smooth and level on the top with- 
out a wrinkle, and as square and straight at the side as if 
boxed in wood. 

This is all so very simple—after one becomes ecetetonsel 
to it—that the old ladies, who haye all the mysteries of 
housekeeping as familiar and entirely at their command as 
the alphabet, will shake their headsand yote.this a very 
stupid waste of time and space; but. they have forgotten 
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how acceptable minute directions were in their young days. 
So we will encourage ourselves by hoping that some tired 
young housekeeper, whé has groaned over ill-made beds, 
may find some crumbs of comfort here wh'ch will remove 
a part, at least, of their many annoyances. 

RECEIPTS. 

Peacn PickLes.—Select the finest and fairest fruit, 
(we prefer Zareripes or Honest Johns to Morris .Whites ot 
Malacatoons, but that is a matter of taste;) weigh the 
peaches, and fosevery pound of fruit take a fell pound or 
slightly heaped quart of granulated sugar; put one gall of 
good cider vinegar and half a gill of water, to every six 
pounds of sugar; put the vinegar and water into the pre- 
serving kettle first, then add tho sugar, set the kettle on 
the back part of the range or stove where it will dissolve 
giadually. While the sugar is melting prepare the peaches; 
pour boiling water over a few at a time, and then rub each 
one carefully with a soft towel to take off a thin skin with- 
out disfiguring the peach; as you peel throw them into cold 
water to prevent their turning black. When all are peeled, 
or if two are working at them, as one peels let the other 
stick a clove and two small pieces of cinnamon, or two or 
three cassia buds into each peach, and occasionally pat in 
two cloves, but not often, as too many cloves make them 
bitter. While preparing the sugar over the fire, and after 
waiting a suitable time, if you find it will not dissolve with- 
out mors water, add some, but only a iittle at a time, say 
half acupful. It is difficult to tell just how much water is 
needed, as some sugar melts more readily and with less 
water than others; for this reason it is wise to add the water 
by degrees, as for sweet peach pickles it is desirable to use 
just as little water as possible. Bring the syrup to a boil 
just as soon as possible after you have all the fruit prepared, 
skim as fast as the scum rises, and when clear put in as 
many peaches as will cover the surface of the syrup without 
crowding and brnising; letthem boil up for three or four 
minutes, turn over carefully in syrup that both sides may be 
cooked evenly, and then remove into two-quart stone jars, 
with nicely-titting covers, taking care not to break the 
fruit; dip out a cup or two of syrup to each jar, cover over 
and set on the side of the range to keep hot for a little 
while till you have others filled to take their place. Fill 
each jar full of fruit. When all-the peaches have been thus 
cooked and removed to jars, pour in as much syrup as they 
will bold and allow the cover to fit closely. Put them aside 
for three or four days, then drain off all the syrup and heat 
it again; when boiling Aot fill up the jars again, and cover 
up. Repeat the sealding again in a week’s time unless you 
find the peaches were so ripe as to have cooked enough to 
endanger their falling to pieces. In that case another scald- 
ing would injure them. To seal up jars, cut a piece of old 
eotton or linen, large enough to cover over the top and come 
half an inch over the side, leaving it loose so the cover will 
fit in, dip the cloth in the white of egg to seal it down over 
the edge, place on the cover, then wet plaster of Paris quite 
soft and spread over the top and so far over the sides as to 
cover the cluth. The plaster hardens immediately, and you 
have a solid cover at once, and air-tight; wet only as much 
at a time as will be needed for one jar, as it stiffens so soon. 
Put on sufficient to entirely bury the stone cover. 


Picktep P.iums.—Prick the plums with a sharp 
needle, else they will fall to pieces badly when you put in 
hot syrup; tie the cloves and cassia buds in a cloth or throw 
loose into the syrup, instead of sticking them into the plums, 
Of course they are not thrown into boiling water like 
peaches, as it is desirable to preserve them as whole and 
perfect as possible. Except in these two particulars, pro- 
ceed as with the peaches. 

For extra rich pickles, when boiling the syrup the second 
time add one-third more sugar than was used to make the 
first syrup. This gives a very rich fine flavor; the small 
amount of vinegar used at first preventsits being too sweet. 

Some prefer peaches, when pickled, quite sour. In that 
case a pint of vinegar and three pounds of sugar to every 
seven pounds of peaches is the common proportion, with 
cloves and cassia buds or ciunamon, aa in the first receipt; 
cassia buds are milder and less woody in taste than cinnamon. 

Pears and crab apples, prepared like peaches, make a fine 
pickle. 


Cooxirs.—Three cups of flour, one cup of sugar a 
trifle heaped, half cup of butter, one-third cup half cream 
and half sweet milk, two eggs, half teaspoonful soda—if you 
don’t use prepared flour—spice with cinnamon. Work but- 
ter and sugar to a smooth white cream, then add yolks of 
eggs, beat well, and then add milk and soda; whites beaten 
stiff, added the last thing tefore the flour; make as thin as 
they can be rolled, putting the hands to the dough as little 
as possible. Much handling makes them hard and tough. 








Scientific and Sanitary. 








LECTROTYPY.—This has taken a very import- 

ant place among the useful arts, euabling manufac- 
turers to produce cheaply a great many things which would 
otherwise be dear, and artisans to do many things which 
were otherwise impossible. The processis not a difficult 
one to comprehend. A galvanic current has the property, 
under certain conditions, of decomposing many chemical 
compounds. If the ends of two wires connected. with a 
battery are inserted in a vessel of water, anda current of 
sufficient power made to pass from one to the other through 
the water, the latter is decomposed into its elements, which 
are the gases hydrogen and oxygen. One gas will rise in 
bubbles from one wire-end, and the other from the other. 
These wire-ends are ca'led electrodes. Many other sub- 
stances, i¢ dissolved in water, will decompose much more 
readily; as, for example, sulphate of copper, commonly 
known as blue vitriol. This is a compound of sulphuric 
acid and copper, and it takes much less power. to separate 
the two than to resolve water into its component.parts.. As 
the current passes through the solution of blue vitriol the 
sulphuric acid appears at one electrode and the pure copper 
at the other. The sulphuric acid thus set free from its pre- 
vious combination will at once attack its electrode if at be 
of any metal for which it hasaflinity, As, the wires are 
generally copper, it, of course, produces new blue vitriol at 
the expense of the electrode which is thus eaten away. 
Meanwhile the other electrode is receiving continual acces- 
sion of copper which is deposited upon it. If now there is 
attached to this wire a cast of any kind, which it is desired 
‘}to reproduce in copper, the metal is. deposited upon it as 
long as the gabvanic current is flowing and doing its work. 
A perfect copy, taking every minutest hairline, is thus ob- 
tained in pure copper; and if the surface of the cast ormould 
is properly protected, the copy may be readily removed 








after itiscomplete, The process might he continet anti 


the iy of copper should bessene indefinitely thick, but 
for economy of time and expense it is usually arrested when 
there is only a very thin layer, and into this a backing of 
soft metal is run in order to give stiffaess. By this simple 
means anything may be copied with absolute accuracy, 
whether it be a seal, or a medal, or an engraved plate, or a 
leaf, or even a photographic negative; the one condition 
being that the-picture or device depends on an unevenness 
of surface. Engraved plates, especially those of the great 
masters, are very costly, and yet after a certain number of 
proofs have been printed, lose by wearing much of their 
delicacy in the finest lines and touches. The first thousand 
impressions are far more valuable than any taken subse- 
quently. This difficulty is now obviated by electrotypy, as 
the original plate coming from the hand of the artist need 
never be put under the printing press to lose its sharpness 
of outline. Copies ean be taken indefinitely, and the 
originals of great works preserved for all time. So, also, by 
some newly discovered device, a printed engraving of 
which the plate’ is lost or ruined, may be used to reproduce 
& new plate as perfect as the original. Thus we have the 
means of restoring the best productions of the most cele- 
brated masters at a reduced cost. A much more extensive 
application of this art is in the reproduction of printed mat- 
ter in the permanent form of copper plates. Various metals 
may be deposited by the same method from suitable solu- 
tions—gold, silver, niekel, and platinum as well as copper. 
This gives a ready means for covering or plating inferior 
metals with the noble metals, which may be done to any 
desired thickness, as in a multitude of articles for domestic 
use. 


Electrotypy affords an-excellent employment for boys, 
combining entertainment with instruction and the develop- 
ment of skill. They can easily learn how to do it, if they 
are blessed with any aptitude, and it may lead them to 
deeper studies in chemistry greatly to their advantage, and 
to the exclusion of mischief-making. 


CHEMIOAL PREVENTION or OLD Agg.—This curious 
question is discussed by Dr. Cutler in the New Orleans 
Journal of Medicine for January, 1870. He first calls atten- 
tion to the ‘‘ mineralizing process” which takes place in 
the bones, arteries, etc., with advancing years; and in order 
to retard it, he makes these suggestions: First, to use food 
and water known to be most free from phosphates. Second- 
ly, to make use of food containing a large per cent of vege- 
table acids, such as fruits, also vegetables in their green or 
fresh state, and vinegar largely, during meals. Eggs and 
milk are known to contain all the minerals in excess of 
almost all other kinds of food; butter may be used freely, 
also fat meats, both forming combustible food. Sugar, 
lemons, oranges, apples, cherries, plums, peaches, currants, 
and many other fruits and berries, are good. The rinds or 
peelings of fruit should always be discarded in advancing 
age, as they contain the chief minerals. In young subjects 


this order should be reversed, as they need an excess of: 


min¢rals up to the time of full development and growth. 

All acids containing hydrogen, as most vegetables do, 
decompose phosphates and carbonates, forming soluble 
salts, which could not be deposited permanently in the 
cells, either of bones or other tissues. 

Any free lime salts floating in the system, or even in the 
cells, may be decomposed and more salts formed and washed 
out of the organism. Not only this, but even the bones 


‘themselves may be made to give up any surplus portion of 


lime in this way in old age, so as te render them less dense 
and friable, and more susceptible of nutrition, and old age 
even put farther off indefinitely. 

The object of vegetable acids, as diet, would be to estab- 
lish an acid diathesis similar to the disease called rickets in 
children, which depends on such conditions as remove lime 
from the bones, and in some cases, in very young ehildren, 
prevent even the deposit of lime in certain bones and por- 
tions of bones. Medication is not proposed as a prophy- 
lactic or preventive of old age, but the dietetic regulations 
are made to prevept premature old age. 

This is a specimen of crude medical sensationalism. It 
is not possible by this process suggested to eliminate or 
prevent the deposit of lime; nor is it desjrable, if it could 
be, when we keep in mind bone-softening, bone-cancer, and 
all those tiightful maladies of the bone structure which 
come from defective uutrition. Any instruction which 
would interdict the use of milk and eggs, and for them sub- 
stitute vinegar, crude fruits, and other acids, is as obviously 
unscientific as it is foolishly pernicious. He evidently mis- 
takes cause for effect, or coincidence for cause—old age is 
not lime or earth. The deposit in excess of these materials 
is only an accident, for it often occurs in the young, and is 
sometimes not present atall in the old. The hoary head 
with its lime-whiteness is not old age, but its occasional 
expression, which in its frequency is taken as a type of old 
age and thus said to be 4 crown of glory. At best the author 
don’t promise much happiness from his moral theory, for his 
ricketty old age would be tolerable only in the inverse ratio 
to its length. 


Let Wett Enovan Atong.—A very considerable 
share of sickness is derived from needless apprehensions. 
Persons become frightened about themselves, fall into a 
morbid, nervous condition, plague the doctors into dosing 
them, or if they wont give them anything, set them down 
fer bad advisers and then take the rounds of quack remedies 
till at last they become really diseased. A half-way knowl- 
edge of medical matters is more likely to promote such folly 
than absolute ignorance. The reading of a medical work is 
for many as bad as a dose of poison. They can readily have 
every disease as they go along, particularly if they set about 
to examine themselves, and cross-question symptoms before 
the looking-glass at the end of each chapter. It will take a 
very strong-minded man to avoid making a fool of himself 
under such circiiimstances. Some otherwise excellent and 
sensible people take a morbid pleasure in learning all the 
particulars of every case of sickness in the neighborhood, 
especially if it has been aggravated, or fatal, or peculiar; 
and then seare themselves into night-sweats with presenti- 
ments that they will suffer the same. A few palpitations, 
or fainting turns, a cough, or getting out of breath going 
up stairs, or sharp pain across the chest, will put onej in 
misery for years. Probably half the community are secretly 
persuaded that they are laboring under fatal disease. The 
cheapest way of settling the mind is to go to an insurance 
oflice where a medical opinion is given gratis. The best 
way is to let well enough alone. Have nothing to do with 
medical science except that part which relates to the rules 
of life. Keep a good conscience, be at peace with all men 
and with God. ‘Then if sudden death come you are ready, 
or if disease seem to threaten, a judicious physician’s advice 
is better to trust in than your own whims or presentiments, 
which nine cases out of ten will be wide of the mark. 
Apropos of &@ man’s anxiety to diminish his own weight, 
Hall's Journal of Health gives some advice which will apply 


as well to a great number. ‘“ If a man can sleep soundly, has 
& good appetite, with no unpleasant reminders after meals, 
the bodily habits being regular every day, he had better let 
himself alone, whether he is as big as a hogshead or as thin 
and dry as a fence-rail.”’ 

InreRMiTrent Frver. — The excessively warm 
weather of the past summer has given rise to much sick- 
ness. Miasmatic poisons have been awakened inte action 
in many places which have heretotuie been considered free. 
Intermittent fever is extensively prevailing in consequence. 
People should be warned about exposure at night and to 
hot mid-day suns, even where precautions have hitherto 
been unnecessary. 
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CULTURE OF HOUSE PLANTS, 


Fee eaaes -. 


The season is again approaching when closed win- 
dows will be comfortable, when the frost will have blighted 
the out of door flowers, and when lovers of winter gardens 
must begin their preparations if they would have them ycr- 
fect. A warm room, good soil or compost, and fair atten- 
tion will always hasten the growth of plants, but it must be 
remembered that the faster a plant giows the wider apart 
are its leaves, and the more spindling its general appear- 
ance both in stem and lateral branches. ‘The skill of a ga.- 
dener is shown 1n producing a plant in its fullest perfeetion 
of form both in stem and foliage, and when leaves and flow- 
ers, which ought to be near enough together to be covered 
by a half-peck measure, are spread out to the size: f a bushel 
the plant cannot be expected to take a prize. Slower growth 
is obtained by lowering the temperature of the room at 
night when there is no danger of frost, shutting out furnace 
heat and opening doors. . All the fresh air possible, and care 
not to give too much water, will promote a slow growth and 
perfection of form. Water should not stand in the saucers 
of any plants save calla lilies and lobelias. A good liquid 
fertilizer, which has no offensive smell, and wh:eh is not at 
all disagreeable for indoor use, may be prepared as follows: 
Dissolve two ounces of carbonate of ammonia (common 
smelling salts) in a pint of water, and then drop in sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitrio]) until all effervescence of bubbling ceases. 
A tablespoonful of the solution of sulphate of ammonia, 
mixed with one gallon of waim water, is a most efficacious 
liquid manure, and not at all disagreeable to use in any par- 
lor or chamber. It should be applied, at first, once a week, 
then every four or five days. 

Plants feed chiefly on matter taken up with water from 
the soil. As fast as the moisture evaporates from the leaves 
a new supply is taken up by the roots. If the soil in a 
flower-pot remains moist for an unusual length of time it is 
a sign that the roots do not take up the water readily, o 
that the soil is not loose enough, or at any rate that some- 
thing is the matter. A suil, therefore, which does not dry 
fast does pot contain enough air; soon becomes unfit fer 
healthy plant action, and drooping leaves and branches 
quickly appear. Plants with a tree and vigorous growth 
and plenty of roots will take up almost.all the moisture 
that can be given them in a moderately small pot, but asa 
general rule the hole in the bottom of the pot cannot be 
dispensed with, its draining powers helping to keep upa 
healthful circulation and succession of water and air through 
the soil and among the roots, 


SamugL Strong, of North Manchester, Conn., has 
patented a horse shoe which promises to become widely 
useful. The shoes are made plain and of sizes to fit any 
horse. The calks are four in number, two for the toe, and 
one for each heel end of the shoe. They are made separate 
from the shoe, and each has a shank which screws into a 
hole in the shoe. The shape is conical, with a square base 
to fit an ordinary wrench, and each calk bas a steel core. 
The theory is that the suft iron will wear away leaviug the 
calk always sharp, and when one set is worn out it is only 
necessary to screw in another. Thus the shoes need be 
moved onlf¥ when the growth of the foot makes it necessary. 
The invention is certainly worth a trial, and the experi- 
ments thus far made are said to have been highly satisfac- 
tory to the patentees. 


Tue Witp Goosz Puiu, according to a tradition 
which originated no one knows where, was discovered after 
this manner: A man named Ebenezer Means killed a wild 
goose, dressed it, and found in its crop two seeds which 
he planted. One of them grew and produced a plum which 
has gained quite a reputation. The Rural New Yorker 
recently published a fine engraving of a branch of this plum 
loaded with fruit. It is a most prolific bearer, the fruit 
being from 3 to 4} inches in circumference, bright red in 
color and covered with whitish dots. It grows very rapidly 
both in nursery and orchard, is hardy and requires but little 
care. If the limbs are not shortened in it is likely to break 
down with the weight ofits fruit. It grafts well on peach 
or plum stocks, and on its own. 


B. K. Briss & Son have sent us their Autumn Cata- 
logue and Floval Guide. The frontispiece is a colored plate 
ot the famous Liliiwm Auratum, showing that gorgeous 
flower in its full size and brilliance, and there are npumerous 
other illustrations of the flowers and fruits which the 
Messrs. Bliss have on hand at this time. There are many 
persons who, though fond of flowers, are unacquainted with 
the best kinds, and we have no hesitation in recommen ding 
such persons to make their selections from the list furnished 
in this catalogue, or to send their orders to the publisher 
in this e:ty. ‘The list is ‘especially rich in bulbous roots, of 
which the Messrs. Bliss haye for many years made a spe 
cialty. 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, Sept. 14, to Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
HOME. 

—In the absorbing interest of foreign 
news, there seems to be an unusual lull in do- 
mestic affairs. The fall politieal campaign is 
opening in almost all the States, with nomina- 
tions for Congress and for local offices. The 
most striking general feature of these that we 
have observed, isa tendency to confusion in 
old party lines, on account of the issue between 
protection and free trade—or “‘ revenue reform” 
as its advocates now prefer to be styled. In a 
number of cases, ‘‘ bolts” have been made from 
the regular Republican nominations, generally 
by the revenue reformers who are more active 
and aggressive than their opponents, the latter 
being naturally very well contented with the 
present state of things. 








—One of the social problems of this 
country is to find a way to shield ourselves 
from the blazoning abroad through the press of 
strictly private matters. A notable instance of 
this practice has just been furnished, in the fall 
publication in the newspapers of the will of the 
murdered Mr. Nathan. It threw no light on 
the assassination, and could only gratify a 
wholly idle curiosity. It dragged to light and 
paraded before the public secrets of personal 
character and tamily relations which it is utter- 
ly shameful to have thus profaned. The utter 
want of generosity which grows from this un- 
scrupulous pandering to curiosity, is very no- 
ticeable. An innocent and estimable man 
having met with a terrible fate, we saw a mem- 
ber of his bereaved family outrageously assailed 
by newspaper scribblers; and now respectable 
journals do not hesitate to publish on the 
house-tops the private affairs of this unfortu- 
nate family, in a way that must give keen pain 
to all its members. 


— Some weeks since, in our editorial 
columns, we traced the progress of an affair 
illustrating the character of the men who con- 
trol our city government—the Scannell homi- 
cide, and the subsequent proceedings—and now 
another chapter is added to the story, in the 
probably mortal wounding of the man accused 
of shooting Scannell, by the latter’s brother. It 
was in the ordinary simple method of such 
transactions in New York. Donahue—whom 
the coroner’s jury found guilty of killing Scan- 
nell, but who was left at large—was walking 
with two acquaintances on Third Avenue, when 
John Scannell, brother of the murdered man, 
stepped up and shot him. The assassin has 
not yet been arrested. The special interest of 
this in most respects every-day transaction is, 
that Donahue had been shielded from trial by 
the Tammany Democracy, of whose General 
Committee he was a member; and that these 
gentlemen who shoot each other so freely are 
made heroes and martyrs by their respective 
wings of the Democracy. If our Tammany 
rulers and their rivals allow their adherents to 
kill each other so freely, they will seriously 
impair the strength of the united Democratic 
vote in the city. 


—A magnificent bequest for the founda- 
tion of a woman’s college in Boston has been 
announced. It was made by the late John Sim- 
mons, a wealthy merchant of that city, and con- 
sists of property whose value is estimated at 
$1,500,000. This is not immediately available, 
but when the income has accumulated to the 
amount of $300,000, expenditure for buildings, 
ete., may begin. The college is to be named 
after its founder, and its objeet is stated as 
being to ‘‘ teach medicine, music, drawing, de- 
signing, telegraphy and other branches of art, 
science and industry best calculated to enable 
the scholars to acquire an independent liveli- 
hood.” This would seem to confine its scope to 
instrretion in directly practical branches, and 
to preclude the giving of a more liberal educa- 
tion. It isto be hoped that the full terms of 
the bequest will admit of a different construc- 
tion, and will not restrict the grand possibilities 
of such an institution by such a narrowly utili- 
tarian rule. 


—The colleges everywhere are beginning 
their academic year. Very large accessions of 
students are reported from some of them. The 
number of applicants for the Freshman class at 
Cornell University is stated at 227, uf whom it 
is not stated how many were successful. Brown 
has a Freshman class of 82, the largest in its 
history. 


FOREIGN. 


— During the past week the Prussian 
army has advanced upon Paris without opposi- 
tion, and by latest advices the city was closely 
shut in on the north, east, and south, with the 
immediate prospect of being completely encir- 
eled and shut off from all communication with 
the outside world. It seems well established 
that the city is amply provisioned for from three 
to six months. Thus far complete internal 
order has been seeured by the vigorous hand of 
Gen. Trechu. He has undoubtediy done much 
to raise the efficieney of the troops and the for- 
titications; and there is abundant talk of de- 
fending the city street by street should the 
external defenses be won, which may be. set 
down as sheer nonsense. Thus far all at- 
tempts for an armistice and for foreign inter- 
vention have failed, and it seems probable that 
the final issue must be tried by an actual siege 
of Paris. The seat of government has been re- 
moved to Tours. Strasbourg, Metz, and the 


other fortresses, still hold out. The defense of 
Strasbourg has been especially gallant, but can 
apparently be maintained but 4 very short time 
longer. The blockade of the North German 
ports has been raised. A fresh army, of un- 
certain size, is organizing at Tours. 

— The French Provisional Government 
has been in an anomalous position as to foreign 
relations. It has been recognized only by Spain 
and Switzerland of European governments. 
England has refrained from any recognition, 
and a visit of M. Thiers to London proved 
wholly fruitless, as he had no definite authority 
whatever, and tho English Ministers were by 
Do means disposed to commit themselves unne- 
cessarily. The English Embassy at Parie has 
exerted itself to bring about an epportunity for 
conferegee between the opposing leaders, and 
an armistice; but before these efforts had 
brought about any result a direct request from 
Jules Favre for a personal interview with Bis- 
marck was granted, but the result of the inter- 
view was not known at our last advices. It 
was for some time very positively given out that 
King William would recognize no government 
but that of the Emperor. From later informa- 
tion it appears that he will make terms with 
any government, de facto or de jure, that will 
aceede to his demands, and can give a substan- 
tial guarantee of their fulfillment. What those 
demands will be, it is yet impossible to say 
with certainty, but the German press seems 
almost ,unanimous in valling for the cession of 
Alsace and Lorraine. We think it probable 
that the Prussian government will demand 
no less. There can be no doubt that Metz 
and Strasbourg will be demanded, and that 
no dismantling of these and other froxtier 
fortresses will be accepted or even consid- 
ered. The French government seems in an 
obstinate dilemma; it has committed itself 
against giving up any French territory, and this 
declaration seems its only stay with the people 
at large; while the Prussians absolutely insist 
on a cession of territory, and will not cease 
to batter away with its terrible army until this 
is yielded. It looks as if the Provisional Gov- 
ernment might be ground to pieces between 
these two millstones, its own subjects and the 
German invaders. 


—The Paris official journal of the 18th 
publishes a circular of M. Favre to the repre- 
sentatives of France in other countries. It 
explains the naming of an earlier date (Oct. 2) 
for the election of a Constituent Assembly, by 
the frank admission that the present govern- 
ment is an irregular one, and desires to obtain 
an expression of the popular will at the earliest 
moment. Prussia, it is said, is so elated by 
success that she offers only terms which no 
government not fully indorsed by the people 
can venture to accept. To France, according- 
ly, the appeal is made. France will “ prefer a 
thousand fold disasters to dishonor.” It is 
denied that the nation as a whole ever indorsed 
the war undertaken by the Emperor. ‘To the 
Power now seeking to crush us we must oppose 
a desperate resistance until the nation is able 
to speak through the Constituent Assembly, 
freely chosen, make the Powers understand 
this,” adds M. Favre. ‘‘ Mankind must admire 
but pity the spectacle of Paris, without looking 


with its eyes fixed on the great and simpie duty 
of defending its firesides and its freedom.” 


—The Italian troops are at the gates of 
Rome, and have made a brief halt there at the 
request of the Pope, who states that for the 
time the city is under control of his foreign 
mercenaries, whom he cannot restrain from 
offering resistance. 


—The declaration of the Republic in 
France has awakened a certain degree of re- 
sponsive feeling in other countries. This feel- 
ing in Italy finds for the time a ventin urging 
the occupation of Rome, to which the royal 
government is doubtless by no means adverse 
at heart. Whether this acquisition stays the 
democratic spirit from an assault upon the 
monarchy itself, probably depends on the fate 
of the new-born “‘ Republic” across the Alps. 
From Spain our information is singularly 
limited, and itis difficult to tell whether the 
Republican party has received any solid acqui- 
sition of strength from the recent events. In 
London there have been several large open-air 
meetings of extreme Radicals, to express sym- 
pathy with the Republican movement inaugu- 


States of Europe” of the future. A great dem- 
onstration of this character was made in Trafal- 
gar Square on the evening of Sept. 19. These 
manifestations, however, seem to be no more 
extreme in character or significant in magni- 
tude than previous occasions have called out in 
England. 


— Whatever form the uprising of Repub- 
licanism may take, it is next to impossible that 
in England it should be violent. That nation has 
advanced on the path of popular rights with a 
slow, sure step, contrasting wonderfully with 
the spasmodic advances and retrogressions of 
France. The regiphobia (shall we say?) under 
whose influence some of eur journals on every 
occasion hurl withering denunciation at thenom- 
inal sovereign of England, is an instance of the 
tyranny of names over men’s minds. The mon- 
archical element in the actual government of 
England is infinitesimal. Practically their exe- 
cutive is more directly amenable to the popular 
will than is ourown. A single defeat in the 
House {of {Commons sends a ministry into re- 
tirement, or throws it back on a Parliamentary 





election for a verdict of the people, The aris- 


to the right, or to the left, or backward; but. 


rated 1n France, and hope for the ‘“‘ United = 





tocratic element in the government is very rap- 
idly waning. The course of the Irish Church 
Bill showed that the House of Lords can no 
longer resist the will of the Commons on an 
important issue. The English Parliament has 
long been omnipotent in the kingdom; and this 
omnipotence is fast being centered in the House 
of Commons. As to qualifications for suffrage, 
they have already been reduced to the ‘‘ house- 
hold” standard, and there is a strong tendency 
to reach the simple “manhood” qualification 
of our own country. Were that reached, Eng- 
land would be not only practically republican— 
that she already is—but more purely democratic 
than the United States. This end is attaining 
in the characteristic English method—slowly, 
illogically, but surely. While France periodi- 
cally sweeps away all her institutions with the 
thoroughness of a conflagration, and builds a 
new and most symmetrical edifice, that lasts 
until its turn for the fire comes. 


— It is very difficult to estimate even ap- 
proximately the strength of the latent Republi- 
can force in the Continental nations. By some 
it is held to be so great that it may at any 
moment sweep all before it. The New York 
World, for instance, predicted on the first 
great defeats of France, that there would be 
aroused a resisting ardor of Republicanism that 
would spread through Europe and endanger the 
Prussian monarchy itself. Authorities of such 
weight as the London Spectator habitually refer 
to Southern Europe as a mine which may ex- 
plode in the most extreme forms of democracy 
and even socialism. Yct, as we have said, it is 
difficult to know how far such estimates may 
be exaggerated. The interest and strength of 
the moneyed class, the controlling influence 
in an excitable people of a single great mas- 
ter-mind—like the first Napvleon—aboye all 
the instinct of civilization which abhors anar- 
chy above all things—these influences, it 
seems to us, may be sufficient to bridle the un- 
ruly force until brighter moral forces have 
gained the ascendency. 


— The extreme vigor and rapidity with 
which the Prussians are pushing the campaign, 
is no doubt admirable from a simply military 
stand-point; but it has a necessity in the com- 
position of their armies. Where the whole 
population, including all classes, is so largely 
drawn upon, it becomes indispensable for a 
great industrial nation to make its wars short. 
Accounts from Germany show how terribly the 
draft upon its life-blood is felt, and indicate a 
prevailing sadness as almost equally striking as 
the enthusiasm in the national cause. The 
whole strength and flower of the nation has 
turned aside to fight, and it is physically im- 


announcement by telegraph that a party of 
eleven were all destroyed by an avalanche, 
Two of these last were Americans—all the 
others, except the guide, seem to have been 
English. 

















FINANOIAL AND COMMEROIAL. 








NEW YORK, September 20, 1870. 
Gold last week was very dull, the operations of the 
Gold-room being entirely without animation and the 
changes few. On Monday, under the influence of Eu- 
ropean news and the excitement in Wall Street, it in 
time fell, rose and again fell, closing at 113%. 
Government Bonds have been steady, with an 
improvement in the London market at the close of the 
week, causing a rise in the later issues. Southern State 
Bonds are quiet, purchases being made for investment 
by those who, are persuaded of the cheapness of the 
present prices. 
The Money Market to the close of the last week 
remained very easy, money being offered very freely at 
4nd 5 per cent., and on stocks and bonds, other than 
Governments, at 6 per cent. Commercial paper was 
quoted 7@9 per cent. discount. Foreign Exchange was 
firmer in the absence of further sales of Canadian bills, 
but dull, the demand being light. 
The Stock Exchange became decidedly more 
active about the middle of the week, and business as- 
sumed much larger proportions than earlier in the sea- 
son. Un Monday there was a sharp brush between the 
bulls and the bears, resulting in a decline of not more 
than one per cent. on the Stocks attacked. 
Quotations for the week ending September 20. 
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HaRvey Fisk. 
Orrics or Fisk & Hatcu, BANKERS AND 


A. 8. Hatcs. 


FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE CENTRAL Pa- 
circ R. R., AND ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
No. 5 Nassau St., N. Y¥., Sept. 17, 1870. 


The earnings of the Matn Live of the CEN- 


TRAL Paciric RarRoaD since Jan. 1, are as 
follows: 
January 
February.... 394,176 47 | June..... 729,27 
March 


$413,104 41 | May..... $768,719 77 
, y $ 7 


488,332 91 | July 784,099 64 
633,758 06 | August.. 806,040 00 
The total amount of its First Mortgage 


Bonds is $28,620,000, upon which the annual 
interest payments are $1,717,200; its gross re- 
ceipts for the current tiscal year will be $8,000,- 
000, of which over one-half will be profits. The 
cash value of its property is over one hundred 
millions ; its pnneely earnings in its first year— 
its economical and careful management—its 
entire freedom from floating debt—its sinking 
fund out of its surplus earnings, which will be 
invested in its own bonds—the fact that it is a 
finished road and fully equipped, all combine to 
make its Bonds fully equal in intrinsic value to 
the Bonds of the Government itself. 
not hesitate to recommend our friends to 
change their Five-twenties and other Govern- 
ments for these Bonds, and thus secure the dif- 
ference of 20 to 22 per cent. thereby increasing 
their income from four and a half to seven per 
cent., and we firmly believe the time is not far 
distant when these Bonds will be scarce at par 
and above. 


We do 


The Bonds are dealt in at the Stock Exchange, 


the same as Government bonds; the merket 
price to-day is 893 to 90; they are all of $1,000, 
interest at six per cent., January and July, 
principal and interest both payable in United 
States gold coin, dollar for dollar, in the city of 
New York. 


Fisk & Hatou. 
We receive deposits and allow interest there- 


on, make collections, and do a general Banking 
basiness. 








WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRIOES 


OURRENT—For the week ending Sept. 20 
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PRODUCE MARKETS, 








NEw YORK, September 20, 1870. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the 
wéek ending Sept. 19, were as follows: 


Gotton, uales. 
Fear. bbls... 


possible that it should long be spared. The Prus- } & 


sian leaders have been chary of their men where 
the general result of the war could not be hast- 
ened by the immediate issue—as before isolated 
fortifications, like Strasbourg. But the general 
character of the campaign has shown a sharp- 
ness and severity that was doubtless merciful if 
a decisive result was to be reached at all. 


—A striking counter-phenomenon to the 
growth of the Democratic spirit seems to be 
pregented by Germany. The whole spirit of 
the new German Empire seems to be that of 
organization, of practical efficiency, of good 
order and harmony. Political: freedom grows 
slowly, asa single element in the governing 
forces of society, not their central impulse. 
The steady German characteris unsusceptible 
to the wild ardor for splendid abstractions that 
siezes Frenchmen and Italians. It aims at 
practical results—yet not without regard for 
symmetry and idealism. When the old Roman 
Empire was ready to perish of its own corrup- 
tion, the German tribes overthrew it with the 
shock of war and devastation, and from their 
purer stock grew the strength of modern civili- 
zation. It seems not impossible that Germany 
may again save Europe, endangered by the 
weakness and corruption of the Southern races. 


—The Nation quotes from Les Annales 
de Voyages for June some interesting statistics 
of the growth of the principal European cities 
between 1832 and 1869. We tabulate the 
figures: 

Per cent. 
Pop. 1869, Increase. 
220 


Berlin : 
520,000 174 


Liverpool. 190°000 
v e-e- 190, 
Paris......... 890,000 1,950, 118 
i 310,000 0, 107 
190,000 J 195 
000 J 199 
1,624,000 3,214, 98 
Naples........ 358,000 , 67 
Moscow . 420,000 50 

All the large cities show a higher ratio of in- 

crease than the country at large, Paris out- 

stripping France by five to one. 


— From Switzerland we learn of two 
fatal accidents to mountain climbers, where 
such have bean almost unknown—in the ascent 
of Mt. Blanc, which has always been considered 
one of the safest though most arduous of the 
high ascents. English papers give the details 
of the first accident,—two ladies and a guide 
being left for a short time by the stronger mem- 
bers of the party, suffered so severely from the 
cold that they started to return. The three 
were fastened together, as is usual, by a rope. 
One of the ladies and the guide fell into a cre- 
vasse, its crust of snow breaking under their 
feet. The breaking of the rope left the other 
lady on the edge of the chasm, whither her 
cries brought the rest of the party, including 
the husband of the lost woman. All effort to 
find the bodies was unsuccessful. Of the other 


Cotton—The market has been moderately active; 
all calls were freely met, and the general tendency of 
prices is still downward, the close showing a dull and 
and heavy tone. For future delivery the market isir- 
regular, though pretty steady for the late months. | 

Closing prices for Monday were as follows : 

Uplands. Mobile. N.O. Texas 
in 


¥ 
a 
d Meal—The market for State and West- 
onl under more favorable advices from Liver- 
soo note Is Weide. better on, the lower wrades, 10@) 
iemand, is ™ r on the 
on the high, and stronger for Family grades. We 
quote : 


I 
Extra Amber Ind., 
Ohio, Indiana and 1 BED cess ccgscve 
White Wheat, ex. Ohio, Ind, and 
Double extra do. 0. oe 
Balt., Alex. and Germantown, mixed ar 5.10 
- 6,00@8,00 


ew Dy 7,00 
Cd 
Grain—The Wheat market has been exci under 
pe oh ag of New and more favorable foreign 


advance, ~ which shippers 
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accident we have only the brief and terrible 


An Attractive Amusement. 

We have lately seen and experimented with 
an ingenious little invention for pleasant pas- 
time—Hawley’s Patent Air-Pistol. We cannot 
speak better of it than to quote from a notice of 
the Scientific American, with which we fully 


wreThers is a peculiar fascination in all amuse- 
ments that require skill of hand, eye and judg- 
ment, which entirely distinguishes them from 
games of chance. The latter soon pall upon 
the taste without the zest given to them by 
stakes. The former, the more they are indulged 
in, the more they delight, because with increas- 
ing skill there is an increasing sense of acquired 
power, which always comes from discipline. 

‘Amon all the recreations which demand 
skill, perhaps none present more attractions to 
the majority of mankind than shooting; and 
this amusement is also an educating exercise, 
training the eye and nerves to steadiness and 
precision. At pleasure resorts and watering- 
places, air-gun practice has become a standard 
amusement with both sexes. 

Air pistols and guns have heretefore been 
somewhat expensive, costing from twenty dol- 
lars to sixty dollars, according to style and fin- 
ish. This pistol costs only three and a half 
dollars, and is, we believe, the cheapest air 
pistol ever constructed. 

“The stock or handle is of japanned iron, the 
barrels are of brass. The lower barrel ia the air 
pump, by which the stock is filled with con- 
densed 


The dart or bullet is put into the breech 








Sept. 24, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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end of the upper barrel, through an aperture 
shown inthe engraving, and the aperture is 
then closed by a ring slide. 

“The hammer of the lock strikes on a solid 
nipple which communicates with and opens 4 
valve leading from the air chamber to the upper 
barrel, and allows just sufficient air to escape 
fora charge. It will shoot from five to ten 
shots a distance ranging from thirty to fifty feet 
at one charging. Ladies find especial pleasure 
in the use of the pistol, tor the most timid need 
not fear it.’’ 

We can add that it has not only the accuracy 
and distance requisite for the common pistol 
target practice, but is wirHouT the Drkt, 
SMOKE, Norse and DANGER that are inseparable 
with the use of fire-arms. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








‘* The American Piano.” 

This instrument is deservedly popular where- 
ever it is known; and its superior qualities of 
tone, its excellence of workmanship, and the 
beauty of its finish are rapidly extending its 
popularity. 

It contains every improvement that goes to 
make a thoroughly first-class piano. 

Its makers, Messrs. Doane, Wing, Cushing 
& Smith, of 423 Broome Street, New York, are 
proud of their Piano—as they may well be—and 
are constantly pushing it to greater successes, 
by their careful attention to its construction. 

————— 


(= The earliest mention of soap is made by 
Pliny, who declares it to be the invension of the 
Gauls, though he states his own preference for 
the German over the Gallic soap. Both hard 
and soft soaps were in use among the Germans, 
and Pliny describes the mode of manufaeture. 
Crampton Brothers’ Imperial Laundry Soap 
partakes of the qualities of the most celebrated 
German Laundry Soaps. It contains a large 
proportion of vegetable oil. Housekeepers will 
do well to call forit. Manufactory 2, 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 Rutgers Place, and 33 and 35 Jefferson 
street. Office 84 Front street, New York._4 
—Exchange. 








MERICAN 


INSTITUTE = XHIBI- 
TION. 


ANNUAL FAIR FOR 1870. 


Grand Dispiay of American Art 
and Industry, with Machinery 
in motion. 


AT THE EMPIRE RINK, 


Third Avenue and Sixty-third street, near Central 
ark, New York. 


OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A. M.TO10 P. M. 


On Wednesday of each week a pe A display 
of Fruits and Flowers will form a special attraction. 


Apmisston—50 cents. Season Tickets—Géntle- 
men, $3; Ladies, $2. Tickets supplied to manufac- 
— for employees, in packages of 25, at 30 cents 
eac 

Liberal arrangements made with = and 
Sunday-schools who visit the Fair in a bod 


MSHbEIUAUEE oS QUAERATORY, 


‘ lnsieyetion? is = given at at we Sielodgon, Pano fol- 
lowing Bran —The Organ, eon, ‘orte, 
Violin Violoncelle, tion and Cornet- 





Papi 1 
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secure & mal od foundation their future 

pupils will find in this 


vanced 
facilities for finishing studies. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Published by 
BIGLOW & MAIN,=< 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 
425 Broome Street, New York. 


“THE VICTORY,” 
For Ohoirs and Singing Schools. 


Examine ‘‘ The Victory” before purchasing. 
promises to be the leading Church Music Boo. 
season. 

Price, retail, $1 50; per dozen, $13 50. 

One copy sent postpaid on receipt of $1 25. 


“BRICHT JEWELS,” 
For the Sunday-School. 


‘* Bright Jewels” is almost universally adopted 
after examination, and we can truly assert that no 
new book published contains so many Gems. 

Price in paper, $25 per 100; Board, $30 per 100. 

One copy sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION,” 


For Public and Social Worship. 

A COMPLETE HYMN & TUNE BOOK. 

288 pages, about 650 Hymns and 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on goed paper, of convenient size, 
and bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. We quote 
trom testimonials received, the following : 

From Rev. J. H. Raymond, — of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“TI have examined ‘Songs of Devotion,’ and 
among a multitude of similar works which I have 
looked through, I know of none in which the propor 
tion of thoroughly good selections seémed to me so 
large, or where there was so happy a combination 
of classical correctness and artistic excellence, with 

ular feeling and spirit. Every page is singable, 

cn yet the prevailiug taste is pure and hig If 

my associates agree with me, we shall adopt it for 
our social worship at ‘Vassar’ without delay.” 

A single co PY mailed, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of 7S: cents. Don't fail t to examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successers to WM. B. BRaDBURY. 


FINISHED. 


ZELL'S POPULAR ENOYOLOPEDIA 
AND UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THIS GREAT 
WORK IS NOW READY. 


It 
this 





No book of reference has ever met with such 
remarkable success, or been received with such 
universal favor as ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
which is the most complete and the cheapest work 
ever issued. 


ENTIRE COST, $25. 


Sold only to cre. and delivered in parts 
*: 50 cents each 
imen copies 10 cents. sent to any address. 
The book will be sent for examination, and any 
infc suation concerning it farnished by addressing 


AGENCY OF ZELL’S ae HOUSE, 
kman St., N. Y. 


Choristers and Choirs, 


On careful examination, find 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


the most satisfactomy of all the modern Choir and 
Singing School Books. 

Price $1.50 ; $13.50 per dozen. 

Specimen copies sent postage paid on receipt of 
price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


CONJUCAL SINS 


acalver = SS nave Bi . Rye 
» Gard ner, A. Pa un 
Mailed, prepaid by pabilsher, 3 ye RED RIEL 


ton street, New York. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


[e6 & Shepard's New Books, 


READY THIS WEER. 








By the Author of ‘‘The B. 0. W. C.” 
The Boys of Grand Pre School. 
By Prof. Jas. DeMille. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


By Rosa Abbott. 
The Pinks and aes or, The Orphan 
sylum. 
16mo. Tlustrated. $1 00. 
Mannerin, 
The Little metdn of Oxbo bow. > 
16ro. Illustrated. $1 00. 


Louise M. Thurston. 
Kva’s Home in the West. 


$1 00 











Charley nal 
16mo. Illustrated. 


The Proverb Stories. 
By Mrs. M. A. _——- and Miss ag Neely. 
Six vols. —s Per ol., $1 00. 





Three ow Volumes. 
A Wenas Confessed is wert 
Actions — Louder than Words. 
Good Turn deserves Another. 


NEW SFTS. 
The ecey Roberts © +: ies. 
Three vols. Illustrat.:: Per vol., $1 00. 
Roberts be ame a Man. 


~sined her Ed: 
Charley anu <va's Home in the 


The ag Series. 
Six v Illustrated. Per vol., $1 00. 


the Rope. he Little iard. 
imes's Favorite. Salt Water Dick. 
‘ise of the Dashaway. Little Maid of Oxbow. 


Rosa Abbott Stories. 
Six vols. Illustrated. Per vol., $1 00. 


Jack of All Trades. 

Alexis the Runaway. 

Tommy Hickup. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 

LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, NewYork. 


‘* Remarkable Combination of Knowledge." 


Bee BIBLE ie. iotionie 


inact Cetcshens’ ok a gent Charah Mem 





eat. 





Climbin 
Billy 
The Cro 





Down. 
Young Detective. 
The Pinks and Blaes. 





THE BEST BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MAGAZINE. 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


ALWAYS 


Sparkling with entertaining Stories, Poems, Puzzles, 
Music, Travels, Games, and other entertaining fea- 
tures, all profusely illustrated, and calculated to 
amuse, instruct, and elevate Young America. Single 
copies, 12 cents. Yearly, $1.50, with a choice of the 
following beautiful and valuable premiums to each 
peers A fine Parlor Chromo, worth $5.00, and 


to an oil or, & fine Morocco 
my teed ae handle = 
an 


a P. best Paints ; 
superior Spy-Glass; or ~— Briont Side (Weekiy) 
for one an or, Schoolday Visitor for one year; or, 
Wood's Household Magazine for one year; or, The 
Book of Adventures, price $1.00; or a choice from 
the list of splendid premiums offered to ingle sub- 
scribers to Demorest’s Monthly e, and 
namerous other valuable and oplendi remiums 
for — ae copies, vith ciroulare, mailed 
a7 rooctes of 10 cents. Address W. 

ENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 
Do not fail to send for a specimen. 








DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 
The Model Parlor Magazine of America. 


Single copies, 25 cents ; mailed free, yearly, $3 00, 

with S cheise of splendid and extraordinary pre- 

ay “ee to each subscriber, post free. 

asi beautiful Parlor Chromo Picture, worth 
0; or, 


2d. A large and splendid Parlor Lngraving, The 
Picnic on the 4th of July, worth $10 00 ; or, 


3d A good Stereoscope and Series of Views. 


4th. A good Pocket Bible, bound in Morocco and 
Gilt Edges. 


5th. Mme. Demorest’s System of Dress Cutting 
for both Ladies and Children. 


6th Mme Demorest’s Suspender and Shoulder 
Brace. 


7th Photographs of Mr. and Mme Demorest in 
the Rembrant Style for framing, with numerous 
other valuable premiums 


See list in Monthly. Bea 
Twenty subscribers, at 
premium ; and for 

to each su 
Ing Machine—a Grover & 


838 Breadway, New York. 


Photographs of Indian Chiefs, 


BRAVES and WOMEN—IN THEIR NATIV® DRESS 
and EQUIPMENTS. FIVE FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


ums to Clubs. 
Without any other 
bers with the first 
an secures the best Sew- 








A Fresh and Important Study, 
“ Women, as well ag Men, to be Trained for their 
Peculiar Duties.” 


Principles of Domestic Science 


AS APPLIED TO THE 


Duties and Pleasures of Home. 
A Text-Book for Young Ladies 


In Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. 
By Carnaring E, BrexronEer 
and Harriet Begoner Stowe. 
A very handsome 12mo volume of 390 pages. [llustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 


i with i 
d for $1.00. 

This admirable beok is endorsed by the authorities 
of Vassar College and most prominent edu: ona) 
a. and ey in the land. It has been 

a a text-book by B: oie ker Institute, 

Phi a Hamilton Inititute, Willard Semin- 
ary, - wae of the best American D dehors for Wo- 
men. ress has but one voicein regard to its im- 
~~ 4 value. 

Special terms for introducing this work into School 


Teachers will be 





copies, post- 


li 
vy 


HAT to Wear and How to Make It, 
Or Just What Every Lady Wants to Know 
Mme. Demorest’s Semi-Aunual Book of Instruction 
on and aking for the Fall and Winter 
of 1870-71, with full descriptions of the Latest 
Styles, including Materials, Ttenioge, mee Mourning. 
Travelin ng: and Wedding Outfits, ing and 
Fancy Costumes, Dinner, Evening. and other 
Toilets, Jewelry, Laces, Coiffures, Millinery, and 
eve hing new and desirable connected’ with 
es’ and Children’s Dresses, instructions in 
Dressmaking and other useful and valuable infor- 
mation for Dressmakers and Ladies eee. 
Price 15 cents, or with the Mammoth Bulletin 
Plate of Fashions, 50 cents. Either mailed post- 
free. 838 Broadway, New York. 


ME. DEMOREST’S ELEGANT MAM- 

MOTH BULLETIN PLATE OF ab nae ne 
for the Fall and Winter of 1870-71, ele colored, 
and with Book of Descriptions, nf to only 
$1.00; uneolored. 50 cents. Book of Descriptions 
alone 15 cents, Either t-free. Address, MME. 
DEMOREST, 838 B way, N.Y. Ready Sept. 
Ist. Send early. 


VERY FINE PARLOR CHROMO 

PICTURE, worth $5.00, is given as a 
Premium to each Toes Soteneies who pays $3.00 
for Demorest’s Mi ne. Do you want an 
artistic Parlor Picture nite fe equal i in appearance to 
an Oil Painting worth .00, send a Year’s Sub- 
scription for the Model Parlor ‘Magazine, Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 











J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers. 


89 Park Row, New York 


HIRAM WOODRUFF 


ON THE 


TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA 


How to Train and Drive Him. 











A handsome 12mo volume, with a splendid steel-plate 
portrait of Hiram Woodruff. Price, extra Cloth, $2.25. 

The New York Tribune says: “‘ Thisis a Masterly 
Treatise oy the Master of nis Profession—the ripened 
product of forty years’ experience in Handling, Train- 
ing, Riding, and Driving the Trotting Horse. There 
isno book like it in any language on the subject of 
which it treats.” Single copies sent postpaid on receipt 


f price. 
: J. B. FORD & CO., 


89 PARK Row, NEw Yor« 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
IN THE 





Tenasserim Provinces, 
THE STORY 


OFA 
WORKING MAN’S LIFE, 
WITH SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. 
48 RELATED BY HIMSELF. 
BY FRANCIS MASON, D.D. 


With an Introduction by W. R. Williams, D. D. 
One volume, 12mo, Illustrated. Price $2.00. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
OAKLEY, MASON, & CO., Publishers, 
ew York. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE\é 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 
TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 
EVERY WEEK, $1.00 A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Not less than three months, same rate as by the year. 


FREE! FREEB!! FREE!!! 


To the end of the — resent year to new subscribers 
ease 


for the year 1871. mention this when you 
order. 

THE BRICHT SIDE 
Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy free. 
No continued stories. The very best writers. 


100 Gold Dollars 


Now offered as prizes for thort stories and poems. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. The cheapest pa 
world. Vigorous and lively. Thoroughly 
An exponent of the li world of interest to the 
young. A cultivator of that which is pure and ele- 
vating in tancy. A teacher of that which is valua- 
ble and entertaining in fact. The largest ciroula- 
tion of any children’s paper or magazine in the 
world, considering length of time published. Ex- 
amine an | see if success is an index of merit. Send 

our: abscription, or order a specimen at once. 
Liention where you saw this advertisement. JOHN 
B. ALDEN & Cu., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE!! SUBSCRIBE!! 





r in the 
Jhristian. 





SENT FREE TO ALL 
On Receipt of Stamp, 


Specimen Pages of our New Sabbath-School 
Singing Book, 


THE SILVER SONG, 


Now ready. Containing nearly One Hundred and 
Eighty pages of Fresh New Music. 
Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 

The author labored two years in the preparation 
of this work, and has revised it three times before 
placing it in — hands of the publisher. 

Book will be ready September ist, and orders will 
be filled ry rotation at the following low prices: 

Paper Covers. Board Covers. 
One . Per Hundred. Ouete y: Per Hundred 

$0 30. $25 00. $0 3 $30 00. 


le copies sent by mail, P upon 
peace gies. Address W. w. warty,” 





Ww HAVE JUSTISSUED THE LITTLE 
CORPORAL’S 


doe scare ATLAS, | 


-Colored 
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_ AGENTS WANTED. 


‘ou. TT N-WRIT- 
TEN WORD wizci 


MARCH. 


Shows us untold riches and beauties in the Great House, 
with its Blooming 


palms, a 
tains, Delightful rivers, Migh oceans, Thundering 
raon, — g heavens and vast universe with count- 
ngs in pegs s worlds, and reads to us in 
8 the nwritten Word. tinted 
engravings and S 'b rb binding. Intelligent men and 
women wan ce the he in every town- 
ship and village. Li nity ‘Dustnean. y. da 
for circular, descrip’ oo end terms to 
agents. ZEIGLER & McOURDS. cs Sixth Street, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED FOR 


OD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the grandest book of pe 
times. All zed from a new stand 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN B LE 
in every land. No other book like it. Approved by 
= 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to ag ever before given. Our 
je dn insures a sal A Address, 


J. W. ° GOO Co., 
7 Park Row, New York, or 14° Lake St., Chicago. 


$34 PER DAY. 
ACENTS WANTED! 


In every Town County, and State, to canvass for 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Paper, 


With Which is CIVEN AWAY 


That superb and world-renowned work of art ‘Mare 
pane oe Household a ge ef Wash- 


ton.” 
nein Amer a Agen Sa seeatnen 


y 7” 
policiting onunte te 


thing el wil find ‘more coe = veing an 
any ng else. 

unprecedented and v taking. for 
circular and terms to os 


J.B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Row, New York. 


TO TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Your attention is invited to the following List of 
MODERN & POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


GREENE’S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 
The Introduction, . - - - $0 56 
The English Grammar, .- : ae 
The Analysis, - 

For First Introduction one- half the edoveretail pricse 
The author, Prof. 8. S. GREENE, ef Brown Uni- 
versity, has recently revised these books, and has 
condensed, simplified, and otherwise improved his 
system, which is now used in almost all the leading 
hools of the country. They form a connected 
Series, but each book is complete in itself, and may 
be used independently of the others. 


WARREN'S NEW SERIES of GEOGRAPHIES 
Warren’s Primary Geography. - $075 
Warren’s Common School Geegra- 














phy, 
Warren’s Physical Geography, - 


~ \eaey oe one-half the above oe ae 
ese three comprise a Complete Geograp 
ical Course, adapted to all grades of Schools, and 
form the pees compact and economical series now 
pu 

POTTER & HAMMOND’S COPY-BOOKS, 
Revised and Improved Edition in Three Series. 
1. The School Series. Nos. 1 to 7. 
2. The Mercantile Series. Nos, 8 to 12. 
3. The Ladies’ Series. Nos. i3 to 15. 

Per doz., $1 80. 
For First Introduction, $1 00 per dozen. 
These Copy- 1 agg are m+ ong in poe oo to 


neatness, 
and by them easy, y. fowl oe ghee ontting is 
tanght; not stiff, slow, "pala on-e -drawing. 


tion. Somer a mostly art ited, an in- 

formation im regard to Teacher's 

change in Text-books, dc., gladly received. 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 

628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


wSUMMERTRA DE 


MLA Straw Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Umbrellas, CY 
MA RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and CY 
MA FANCY GOODS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
14 HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 
MA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., cy 

R. H. MACY, cy 
l4th St. and 6thAve. OY 


DRY GOODS. 


GRAVES, salesman at Messrs. H. B. CLAF- 
co and Worth 





MA 





sirous ot purchasin 
ees Inquire 


ME. DEMOREST’S Combination 
Suspender and Shoulder-Brace, 
[Race tl ore 
an e e on the 
shoulders, and. at the same they are so ar- 
they incline the sh he and the 
a graceful dignified 
Radeon Bove to comfort and 
t and durable. 





pa to rons Oe -. 
Every should 
Valle’ tree recet; 
on 
MME. DEMOREST 


POPULAR TRADE. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL OFFER ON 
MONDAY, SEPT. 


A LARGE LIVE OF 


AMURE ALPACAS, 


At 12}c. per Yard; Package Price, 20c. 


High-Colored Plaid Poplins, 


HEAVY AND FINE, Only 25c. per Yard. 
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ALSO, 
An Immense Stock of Plain and Fancy 


Alpacas, Epinglines, Empress 
Cloths, 


At 50c. per Yard; Value, 75c. 


The above, with a large variety 
of other attractive Dress Goods, 
will be exhibited in the center sec- 
tion on the Fourth Avenue side. 

Satisfied that similar qualities 
and styles of goods cannot be found 
elsewhere at prices so attractive, 
they respectfully request the atten- 
tion fof their customers and the 
residents of the neighboring cities. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sis 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


NEW FALL COODS 
RECEIVING DAILY. 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, FEATHERS, FLOW- 
ERS, SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS, 
TRI NGS8, FRINGES, 
YANKEE NOTIONS, CORSETS, WORSTED GOODS, 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
309, 311, and 3114 Grand St.; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON. 


OUR BONNETS ROOM 
CONTAIN 
THE NEWEST STYLE IN BOTH 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED BONNETS 
AND HATS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand St. ; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


AT EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
KID CLOVES, 


SUPERB SHADES AND COLORS, AT 8). 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


FULL LINES OF THE ALEXANDER AND 
PERINOT GLOVE. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand ; 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


TO MILLINERS AND COUNTRY 
STOREKEEPERS. 


OUR STOCK OF 


FALL MILLINERY COODS, 


VELVETS, HATS, FEATHERS, 
and FLOWERS, 
Will amply repay inspection. 
WE CUT LENGTHS AT PIECE PRICES. 
Full lines of the celebraed 
JOSEPH KID GLOVES. 


JOBBING ROOM UP STAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
309, 311, 3:14 Grand ; Nos. 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


TAYLOR’S 
Dress, Cloak, and Pattern Rooms, 


No. 6 CLINTON PLACE, 
(3d door from Broadway.) 


Important to the Ladies. 
We call Fad special’ attention to our great im- 
x rovement for cutting and making iadies dresses. 
he y® +~* beauty of = fitting berm = of 
passed in this country or Europe. e invite 
and ceeuiaih those that have had trouble in dress- 
making and dress fitting ; and I know the number 
is so great that no one can enumerate them, 
DIE MODENWELL, imported in En -* 
has no equal in the world. It is the cheapest 
ion journal in America. Single copies 15c., phy im- 
ported twice a month for the very low price of $3 a 
vear. Sold by all newsdealers. 
LE BON TON is so well known in this country 
"Ss it needs but a notice. 
ives four fine and pod highly. colored steel engrav- 
gs imported from Paris, a letter op fashion, and 
Seseripoe matter in French and English. 
One year, monthly, $6. Single copies, 60c.; tw 
paper patterns included. Specimen copies, 500. 
LA FRANCE ELEGANTE is a new fashion 
urnal, in every res as valuable as Le Bon Ton. 
same price, and will be sent on the same terms. 
See club rates in either of the journals. Address 
8. J. TAYLOR, 391 Canal St., N. Y. 


CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 
eee for Bares ere, Be Ayr “on 


4 EARG 
{00 
W. A. CORR, 
222 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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AT HOME. 


—A Scranton, Pa., church is disciplining 
a deacon for saying ‘‘ by thunder.” 


—A St. John newsboy astonished the pub- 
lic by crying the news of Napoleon’s surrender, 
‘‘ Here's all about the great boss Protestant.” 


—A society for the encouragement of 
young men desiring to marry is organizing 
among the young ladies of Rondout, N. Y. 

—lReferring to the report that Napoleon 
was, & day or two since, looking very thought- 
ful, the Boston Journal says: ‘‘ Possibly he was 
thinking of the Rev. J. S.C. Abbott and feel- 
ing very sorry for him.” 

—Thbat wasa cheerful ‘‘ Fifteenth Amend- 
ment,’ who, when he was arrested for stealing 
half a carcase of mutton from a stall, put in as 
a defense that since he became a voter he 
ought to “ take sides somewhere.” 


~-A Western merchant is down on the 
newspapers. He says: ‘‘ Thur ain’t no sens in 
noospaper advertising so long as a man is 
smart enuff to tend to his own bizniz, and kan 
staud at the dore and holler the fellers in.” 


—A beggar lunatic is going about New 
York, who, when asked his name, replies, ‘I 
am George Washington.” In confirmation of 
this assertion he draws a hatchet from his 
pocket and says, ‘‘ That’s what I cut the cherry 
tree down with.” 


—<A letter, superscribed as follows, was 
sent from Troy recently: 
Cousin Frank E. Clark lives in Wilbraham, 
Cheerful as a Jark—bappy as a clam: 
He’s a thrifty farmer with a snug estate, 
And no heart beats warmer in the old Bay 
State. 


—An affectionate wife, whose husband 
had gone to sea, sent a request to the pastor of 
her church for prayers for her husband's safety, 
which the good old minister read as follows: 
‘Capt. John Wilkins having gone to sea his 
wife, requests the prayers of the church for bis 
safety.” 

—A Newark lady, whose husband had 
deserted her, saved a hundred dollars by sew- 
ing, and was in a terrible quandary as to 
whether to buy a divorce or a sewing-machine. 
She has decided, with the assistance of an old 
bachelor, to buy a ten dollar divorce and a 
nintey dollar machine. 


—It. having been stated that sparrows 
will hunt mosquitoes as well as worms, a chap 
in Jersey procured a couple, put themin bis 
bed-room, and told them to hunt. He was 
somewhat disgusted when he returned to his 
room to find that the mosquitoes had swallowed 
the sparrows, instead of the vice versa. 


—The Woman's Journal has this advice 
for girls: ‘‘ Never marry a man whose manner, 
or speech, or principle hints at the idea that he 
is to be the ‘ master’ of his wife. A ‘ master,’ 
who 18 an employer, you can quit on due notice, 
end try another, but quiting a husband, even 

f or reasons that earth and heaven: will justify, 
is serious and disastrous business. Marry a 
busband—not a ‘ master.’” 


—Dr. L., of St. Louis, who is something 
of a wag, called on a colored Baptist minister 
and prepounded a few puzzling questions. 
‘¢ Why is it,” said he, ‘‘ that you are not able 
to do the miracles that the Apostles did ?-They 
were protected against poisons and all kinds of 
perils. How is it that you are not protected in 
the same way?’’ The colored brother responded 
promptly, ‘ Don’t know about that, Doctor. I 
’sp-ct Tis. I have tooken a mity sight of strong 
medicine from you doctors, and I is alive yet.” 
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A New and Much-Needed Book. 


MATERNITY. 


A FOPULAR TREATISE 


For Young Wives and Mothers. 





By T. 8. Verpi, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 


Dr. VERDI is a well-known and successful Homeo- 
pathic Practiti , of th igh scientific training and 
arge experience. His book has arisen from a want felt 
in his own practice, as a Monitor to Young Wives, a 
Guide to Young Mothers, and an assistant to the family 
physician. It deals skillfully, sensibly, and delicately 
with the perplexities of early married life, as connected 
with the holy duties of Maternity, giving information 
which women must have, either in conversation with 
physicians, or from such a’source as this—evidently the 
preferable mode of learning, for adelicate and sensitive 
woman. Plain and intelligible, but without offense to 
the most fastidious taste, the style of this book must 
commend it tovareful perusal. It treats of the needs, 
dangers, and alleviations of the time of travail; and 
gives extended detailed instructions for the care and 
medical treatment of infants and children throughout 
all the perils of early life. 

Asa Mothers’ Manual, it will have a large sale, and 
as a book of special and reliable information on very 
important topics, it will be heartily welcomed. 
Handsomely priuted on laid paper; bevelled boards 

extra English cloth, 12mo., 450 pages. Price $2.25. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of the price by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO TEAOHERS! 
Just Published. 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, as ap- 
plied to the DUTIES AND PLEASURES OF HOME. 
A Text Book for the use of Young Ladies in 
Schools, agp y= Me and an Vemeaes. CATHERINE 
ay ee WE. 
trated. Price, $2.00 


E. Beecuer, and Har 
to Teachers for half price” 








One Vol. 12mo. 390 
Specimen Copies mailed to Tee 
J, B, FORD & ©O,i 
39 Park Kow, New York City. 


Vubiisherr, 


NEW BOOES |_ 
NOW READY 


—— 


A Book for all Christians. 


LECTURE-ROOM 
TALKS 


A Series of Familiar ‘Discourses on Themes 
Christian Experience 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Phonographically reported by T. J. Ellinwood. 12mo 
Extra cloth. Price, $1.7. 


These “Talks” are the well-known’ and delight 
ful expositions of Scripture and extempore remarks 
made at prayer-meetings, and on similar occasions, in| 
the familiar and free intercourse of Mr. Beecher witk 
his own people. Mr. Ellinwood’s reports, both of 
Lecture-Room Talks and of Sermons (in Plymouth 
Pulpit) as published by the bouse of Ford & Co., are 
the only ones which Mr. Beecher authorizes or recog 
nizes as hig own utterances. Many of them have never 
been in print. This is @ volume of helpful and inspir 
ing thought, for ali ( rristiana, 


PRINCIPLES UF DOMESTIC SCTENCE: 

As applied to the Duties and Pleasures of Home. A 
Text-Book for Young Ladies in Schools, Seminaries 
and Colleges. By CATHERINE E. BEECHER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

A compact 12mo. volume of 300 pages; profusely 
illustrated ; well printed, and bound im neat and 
substantial style. Price $2.00, 

Prepared with a view to assist in training young 
women for the distinctive duties which inevitably 
come upon them in household life, this volume should 
find an honored place in every institution devoted te 
feminine education. Ver many topics of vital im- 
portance in the regulation of the household receive 
thorough treatment. The book has been made with 
especial reference to the duties, ‘cares, and pleasures 
of the family, as being the place where, whatever the 
political developments of the future, Woman, from her 
very nature, of body and of spirit, will tind her most 
engrossing occupation. 


ALSO READY: 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: Second Seles. 
March to September, 1869. 

QMlustrated with a large and effective engraving, giving 
a fine view of the Interior of Plymouth Church 
45i pp. Price, Extra Cloth, $2.50; Half Morovco of 
Half Calf, $5.00. 

‘“* Mfr. Beecher’s pulpit discourses need no coramen- 
dation from us. His name is as familiar as a house 
hold word throughout the land, and the mere an- 
nouncement of this book, in which are gathered to 
gether the sermons of a halfa year, will be suffici nt 
to commend it.”"—Chicago Times. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 


39 Parh Row, New York. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


Is the regular Weekly Publication of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 





These Sermons are being read by people of every 
class and denomination all over this country and 
Europe. The form in which they are issued is such 
that the numbers can be preserved and bound up in 
a handsome volume. One year’s subscription secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsome volumes of 


Over Four Hundred Pages each. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00) 
AND 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION ($3.00), 


will be sent to one address for one 
year for $5 
(The regular price being $6.00). 

Every subscriber under this offer will re- 
ceive a copy of Marshall's “Household Wash- 
ington.” 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 

39 Park Row,N. Y. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Grand National Work of Art. 
MARSHALL'S 
“Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work of world-wide fame, universally acknowledged 
to be the most ma 97 engraving ever 
executed in America. 





The Publishers of.‘ Tak Caristian UNIon” take 
pride in announcing that they haya purchased the 
plate of this superb large line engraving of Wasu- 
INGTON—@ Plate valued at Ten THOUSAND DOLLAKS 

—to be presented to new subscribers to that paper. 
The yearly subscription price of THE CHRISTIAN 
Union is $3.00, and the publishers make the follow- 
ing EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER : 


To every NEW Subscriber for the Ohristian Union at 
$3, will be presented a copy of this splendid 
world-renowned work of art. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Editor-in-Chief, 


Is the only weekly religious journal for which Mr. 
BEECHER writes, or to to which he in any way 
butes. Itis a paper for all Christians e here, 
being published iu the interest of the whole y of 
Christ's followers. The paper will be made, in vari- 
ous ways, the most attractive religious w — 
“| published. It is already the most widely q 
throtighout the whole country; its form, sixteen 
pases large quarto, is so convenient for reading, 

inding and preservation that it a in this alone a 
special merit not the large “ blanket- 
sheets ;” while its literary attractions are not sur- 
passed by any. 


Subscribe for it! Get others to take tt! 


J, B, FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York, 
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~ $1;000,000° 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


AIR LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED 
LEAVING ABOUT 


$500,000 


UNSOLD, 
Which we offer at the original price, par 
and interest. 


ONE-HALF OF THE ROAD 
iS COMPLETED, 


and trains are regularly running between New 
Haven and Middletown, while the unfinished por- 
tion between Middletown and W illimantiefis graded 
for over twenty miles, which leaves only some seven 
oreight miles to grade to COMPLETE THE WHOLE 
LINE. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUS- 
TEE FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond 
is signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
and $1,000, and can, at the option of the holder, be 
regirtered. They bear interest at the rate of 
SEVEN PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in 
May and November, in New York. They can be 
obtained of any bank or banker, or by sending 
direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 182 WALL STREET, N. VY. 


ELIZABETHTOWN AND PADUCAH 


RAILROAD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
8 per Cent. Twenty Year 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS. 


Thies Road, connecting the important points of 
Louisville and Paducah, is 185 miles long and passes 
through a rich agricultural and mineral section of 
the State of Kentucky, the traffic of which, it is be- 
lieved, will be abundantly remunerative. 

Nearly the whole line is under contract, and thir- 
ty-one miles of the 10ad are already in successful 
operation. 

The stock subscriptions (of which the City of 

Louisville subscribed $1,000,000) amount to $3,- 
095.000, 
To lay the rails and completely equip the road, 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS of First Mort- 
gage Convertible Bonds haye been authorized, bear- 
ing eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually 
atthe BANK OF AMERICA, in the City of New 
York, on the Ist days of March and September. 

These Bonds are the only lien upon the property 
and franchises of the Company, and are deposited 
with the UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, which will pay over the proceeds 
ofthe bonds to the Railroad Company only in the 
ratio of construction. 

The most rigid care has been exercised to protect 
the inter«st of the bondholders by every legal safe- 
guard, The bonds can be converted into stock at 
the option of the holder for seven years after the 
completion of the road. The management is in the 
hands of some of the most responsibie and favor- 
ably-known business men of Kentucky. With the 
guarantee of their able and faithful direction, and 
the large amount of stock subscribed, these bonds 
form a very safe and desirable investment. 
The price of the bonds at present is 874 and ac- 
cerned interest. 
Any further information will be furnished upon 
application to the undersigned. 
NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 

No, 41 Broad St. 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH &CO., 

No. 40 Wall St. 

HALLGARTEN & CO., 

No. 28 Broad St. 








New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 


Town Bonds; 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 
and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 
NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 


In $100s, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 28 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 


Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
American Exchange Bank, New York, free of tax. 


For full particulars apply to 
PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. | Wall-St. 





TEN PER OENT. INTEREST. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(Main Line to San Francisco) 
LAND CRANT BONDS, 


SELLING AT 73, are the cheapest first-class Rail- 
road security in the market (pay 10 per cent. at 70). 


They are the only ——e on all the lands 
granted by the United States Government to said 
road, are perfectly safe, and are TAKEN AT PAR 
in payment for company's lands. 


Coupons paid promptly 1st April and October. 
Earnings, May, 1870..........-....<.+. $802,586 09 
Earnings, June, 1870........ Sb SKE 746,450. 11 
Increase over same months last year... 40,400 00 


For sale by J. 8. STANTON, 
25 Broad Street. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 





_|7 per Cent. Gold Loan 


ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 
THE 


INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, 


AND 
Western Railway, 


From Indianapolis, Ind., to Pekin, Tl, 205 miles in 
length, is completed and fully equipped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock, and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS with rapidly 
increasing receipts. 

The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage or 
the Road, Equipments and entire Property of the 
Company, and, BEING ON A COMPLETED 
ROAD WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF 
THE MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND 
RICHEST PORTIONS OF THE WEST, with so 
many valuable conrecting trunk lines East and 
West, NO SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. 

The road passes through six flourishing and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 
20 miles of the track there is a population of 600,000, 
THE BONDS ARE CONVERTIBLE into Stock 
at par, which is a valuable option, as MANY OF 
THE WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY 
LOCATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 
Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 944 AND INTEREST, giwing investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable secmities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For meps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., N. o'V- 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


No, 8% and 308 CANAT. St., cor. of Laight. SIX P 
CENT. interest on $5 to $5,000. Monev deposived p os 
will bear interest from Oct. 1 i. ASSETS, 8, 758,946.96. 
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LEONARD 8S. BALLOU'’S “NEW YOKE” 
SHIRTS, made to order of New York Mills muslin, 
and fme linen bosoms, cuffs, &c., at 6 per dozen. 
“HAND MADE.” Send for circular and measure- 
ment blank to fillup. Sent free. 

NOTICE. 
Send your orders direet to me. The “NEW 
YOKE” SHIRT is not sold in the stores ; all offer- 
ed for sale are counterfeits, and not my make. No 
goods are genuine uuless my antograph is on the 
shirt, and written signature on the box. 
By mailing me the following measures, I can safe 
ly guarantee you perfectly fitting shirts. 


Neck—Inches around from button to buttonhole. 
Yoke—Inches from one shouldey joint to the other 
a around the chést under the arm 
t 
Py Waist— Number of inches around. 
Bosom—Do you want studs, eyelets, or buttons, 
Shirt—Length—State style of plaits in bosom. 
Sleeve—Length from center of back to knuckles. 
Wrist—Style of cuff. 
Height, — Feet, — Inches. — Weight, — Pound 
» ‘Goods ordered” forwarded to anv par 
of the United States by express, in five days from 
receipt of order, ‘°C. O. D.’ 
The Express Agent will allow you to examine the 
goods before paying for them, and if not perfectly 
satisfactory you need not take them. 
gamer . far eee A gent, ‘ 
elebrated ‘‘ F 5.” an 
Inventor o the the ** New Yoke” Shirt. 
Only Depot, 296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
P. O. box 3,997. 


IMPROVED © 
$15 WALTHAM WATCHES. $15 


If you wish to obtain a pene Waltham Watch, 
with all the late improvements, and run no risk 
whatever of not py reliable timekeeper, send 
for Descriptive Price List and Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars of Watches, style and 
— of cases, or call and examine. In Coin Silver 

ases, $15. In 18k Gold Cases,$75. Latics’ size, 
$ Watch thoronghly examined and regu- 
lated, and if any one should prove imperfect, return 
it at once and we will correct or exchange it for one 
that is perfect, free of charge. 


H. 0. FORD & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 


(Eight years with American Watch Company. 

No. 84 Tremont Street, opposite ont House. 

Watches sent to any address, and by selectin 

from Price List you can get as good a watch as 
selecting in person. 


‘BELMONT HOTEL, 


J.P. RICHARDS, Prop 


DINING ROOMS: 


Rooms 50 cts., 75 ots. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 


133, 135 & 137 Fulton street 


NEW YORK. 











Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums, 
AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS. 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H, T, ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Ho 





Homceopathic Medicines. 


Dorset IN 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


«Saccessors to WM. RavbE), 
Homeepathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers 
a 145 — 4 STREET, x 

and Elm aw 
tantly 0 full oy Mea: 
use. Or- 


Constantly on hand, a 
cines and Books for Physicians 
ders per mail promptly attended 


COLTON 


DENTAL L ASBOOLATION, Heat-Quesers 0 of Nitrous 
mide Gos ‘eeth Extraction, 19 Cooper Institute, 
ew 











and other Securities, 


For Use in the Family. 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Table Sauce. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 
IN QUANTITY BY 


Halford Sauce Co., 


No. 128 Milk Street, Boston. 


Dutch Bulbous > Roots 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beavti- 

fully illustrated with many engravings and a splen- 

didly colored lithograph of the celebrated Lilium 
Auratum, or Golden Banded Lily of Ja- 
n, is now ready for distribution, and will be 
mailed to all applicants enclosing Ten Cents ; regu- 

lar customers supplied gratis. 


Address 8B, K, BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 

New York. P.O. Box No, 5712. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th ay., 23d and 24th sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


a and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, ete., 
Designed ona executed in the best style of art. A 
large and yaried assortment of 
Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 
Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 

|RIz RAILWAY.—TRAINS 
" From ~ — fone Dock Depot, Jer- 
> Bike. 'y Uity, as follows, viz: 


Mi 








Twenty: 
Third 


“645 A. 
7.45 A. 


“6.45 A.M. 45 A.M. |For Paterson. 
8.00 A.M. | Express Mail for Bufalo, Da 
kirk, Cleveland, and he 
West; also connects for New. 
| burgh, Warwic' Montgomery. 
Unionville, an Honesda’ 
} Bleeping coaches iptipened from 
anna 
R.15'A.M.. 8.30 A.M.| Way Train, Daily, for Greycourt 
| and intermediate stations west 
| of Passaic Bridge: connects at 
} Goshen — pe and, Mont- 
gomery and Guilfo: 
8.15 AM. | 8.30 A.M. ‘special onday erate for Middle 
town and intermediate stations. 
8.45 AM.| 9.00 A.M.'For Hackensack and Hillsdale. 
9.15 A.M. 1i9.90 A. M. _ Ay en ig and Moneey. 


9.45 A.M. |10.00 A.M. , for 

we = Fog Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and the West and South. 
} | Superb Drawing Room Coaches 
accompany this train from New 
York to bes ~ os eee 
are attac ornellsvilleY 
renee te & to Cleveland 
and Galion for the accommoda- 
= of Western and Southern 

assengers 

. /10.15 A.M. ire Paterson. 
|11.30 A.M.}For Port Jervis and way, daily ; 
} compete at Middletown for 

| Unionville. 
. Paterson: ne for Hacken- 


| _ 


‘per Paterson, daily. 

215 P. Mt For Hackensack. 

30 P.M. |Newburgh Express, stopping north 
| at Paterson, and stations Lear 
|_ of Junction, to — 


sack and Hilled 
-15 P.M.'¥or Piermont Syne ack and Monsey 
.30 P.M. Orange County Express, nee ef 
only at ‘Turner's, 
west of Turner’s(exc — Oxford) 
to Port Jervis, Counerts for 
Newburgh, Warwick, Mont- 
gomery, Guilford. I Pine Island, 
| and Unionville; also for Pier 
| mont and Nyack. 
4.4 P.M.| 5.00 P.M. |Suern 4 
Mt 6 only at Paterson and stations 
| weat of Paterson. Also for Pier- 
mont, Nyack and Monsey. 
|For Paterson and Hackensack. 
Night Express, for Buffalo, Dun- 
| kirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
| the West and South. 
Sleeping Coaches run Seengh 
from New York to Buffal 
5.4 P.M. “6.00 P.M.| Way Train, for Suffern ead ‘inter- 
| mediate stations. Amotee Hack- 
ensack and 
6.45 P. M.. 7.00 P.M. Might Express, Daily, for all points 
d South. Sleeping 
| | Coaches accompany this train 
to Rochester, Buffalo. Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati without change. 
6.15 E M.| 6.80 P.M. |For Piermont and Nyack. 
6.45 P.M.) 6.45 P.M.|For Paterson and intermediate 
stations ; also for Hackensack. 
7.4 P. M. 7.45 P.M. aaa Train, Daily, for the 


1.00 P.M. emacs Theater Train, daily for Suffern 
and intermediate stations. 
12.00Mid. 12.00 Mia. Saturdays, culy, Theater Train, 


a" 





P.M. 
P.M. 


Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Company's offices—241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers St.; 38 Greenwich st; cor, 125th st. and 8d Av 
Harlem; 338 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 
bers St., and foot of 28d St., New York; No. 3 Ex- 
change Place, and Long Dock Depot, Jesey City, and 
of the Agents at the principal 2 

WM. 


RR, 
L. D. RUCKER. Gen’ Tres r Agent. 


Gen’l Sup't. 
July 5th, 1870. 





WE. DEMOREST’S STOCKING SUS 
PEN DERS.—A very convenient and effi- 
cient method for holding up ‘the stoeking. Either 
for Ladies or Children, entirely obviating the un- 
pleasant, or, much worse, unhealthy consequences 
of impeding the circulation, by binding the limbs 
with a band of elastic or other ligature. They re- 
quire no buttons or sewing, but are instantly and 
ersgeegery / attached, and are very durable. No 
lady or child sbould be without these invaluable 
Stocking Snspenders. Ladies’ 50 cts. ; Children's 
37 cts. Mailed free.. Address 


MME. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 





A BELLE F EURETTE POLKA. By 
ViENNA DEMAREST. The most popular piece 

certs and i ath prinelpal bends, ‘Fulot sprieht 
= spright- 
very difficult. With ndid 


t 
ly meledy and not le 
hromo’ Title- “Page, 60 ots, Plain, 30 cts. "railed 


free on receipt of price. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
7u Broadway, ¥. Ye 


“ ‘ayer Chemical Paint Co,” 


Office, 32 Burling Slip, N, Y, 











Sept. 24, 1870. 


THH CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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ABROAD. 


— Orders have been issued to kill all the 
game in the forests of St. Germain, Versailles, 
and Rambouillet. 


— A cataract has been discovered that is 
said to beat Niagara. It is 770 feet high, 300 
broad, and 78 deep. Happily for the glory of 
America, it is on this continent,—but then un- 
happily again, on British soil,—in Guiana. 

— Mr. Sickles, the American Minister at 
Madrid, for some weeks past has been rusticat- 
ing, occasionally vising the capital. Last week 
an armed party stopped the usual diligence, and 
demanded Mr. Sickles by name, but he was not 
there. The Government now supplies him with 
a guard. for these incessant journeys. 


— The work which in all other wars. has 
been the work of a year, is literally crammed 
by the Prussians into a month. They take the 
whole male population bodily, and without 
giving even delicate men time to get sick or 
weary, fling the mass on the enemy, and again 
and acain and again, till he is crushed, and the 
war is over. This terrible rapidity is one of the 
essential conditions of the system. Society is 
waiting paralyzed at home for the army to come 
back, and it has to win quickly at whatever 
cost. Itis pretty certain, too, that murderous 
as this system seems, it is the most humane of 
all. It saves the losses by disease, which in all 
wars outnumber the losses under fire four to 
one.—V. Y. Nation. 


— What “‘shtshi” is to the,Russians, 
** smorgos’’ is to the Swedes. A recent traveler 
was puzzled at first by the smorgos table. 
Smergos consists of a numerous collection of 
small glass dishes containing little scraps of all 
kinds of eatables, generally raw, such as dried 
fish, raw herrings, tiny slices of smoked salmon 
or sausages, dried reindeer, scraped cheese, 
barley bread and other varieties of black bread 
and biscuit. In the centre of the viands stand 
two large decanters, one of gin, the other weak 
curacoa. Every one commences the substan: 
tial breakfast as well as dinner, by rushing to 
the smorgos table, the gentlemen drinking 
freely of the spirits, the ladies, as a rule, aveid- 
ing them. ‘Itcertainly,” says Sur traveler, 
‘‘does look odd to see a lady take a piece of 
bread with her fingers, lay it in the palm of her 
left hand, spread it with butter, and plaster on 
the top of this a raw split herring, and then 
away to the large table and sit down to break- 
fast or dinner as the case may be. We found 
the custom ratherto our advantage at the re- 
freshment stations, as all’ the passengers mak- 
ing at once for the smorgos, left us in undivided 
possession of the solids.” —V. Y. Hvening. Mail. 


I tt 


Cammunian Seawzexs, 


@e aye making a Specialty of. the 
manufacture of Communion Gare of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriate designs. @atalogues show- 
ing the diffeyent. styles will be sent by 
mail on application, 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 
@anufatturers of Jine Silber Plated Ware. 
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° is Livateable for marie 
Indelible Pencil "Cos NCRTHAMPTON, MASS. 


ew more Agents wa’ 
WASHINCTON MEDALLION PEN. 


<a 


These are the BEST pens inthe world. All persons 
who hold Patron’s Ti can get alist of the drawn 
numbers by referring to The 

eir , with letter stam 


yeas 
= oa Washington Medaliion Pen Company,” 1! Co: lege 











Elastic Sponge 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, 
MATTRESSES and PILLOWS. 
No Packiny. No Moth. No Dust. 
Guaranteed. 
CUSHIONS adi by nearly 100 CHURCHES. 


Mattresses and Pillows used — aes by Hotels 
ani Families. Send for Circular and 


American. Patent Sponge Co., 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


A. WILLARD & CO, 
Looking Glasses, 


177 Canal .Street.. 
2a Block West of the Bowery, NEW YORK. 
se AND LASTS made on a new 


cure for tender feet. 
A Phy- 








WATKINS, 
114 Fulton street, and 367 Broadway. 
Highest ve received at the late Fair of the 


age VY 


OLBY WRIN@ Best_ and Cheapest 
oercen of indestratible nnd fh 
ry ag machine | ee 


Ae 
Broadway, N. 





OMPARE it with cee 
OLBY Bros, & CO., 





(‘BEAUTIFUL STEREOSCOP 
VIEWS, with . Lithograph Plans and 
cription of 


A MODEL HOUSE. 
as want all who think of building to see ey De- 
a Circular and Price List., Wilh yo 
send me your address, and assist in s g al 


icy 





START: NO;w'! 


THIRTEEN NUMBERS 


OF THE BEST WEEKLY 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER 
THIRTEEN WEEKS 


The Largest Illustrated Weekly 


The Best Combined 


Rural, Literary, and Family Paper 


To all remitting, before Nov. ist, $3 for MOORE'S RURAL NEW- 
YORKER for 1871, we will forward the THIRTEEN WEEKS of next 


Quarter (Oct. to Jan.) FREE! 


——— 
AS IS KNOWN ALL OVER THIS CONTINENT, AND ALSO ABROAD, 


AY POORE: wig 
teh e wey, a Pi 
ERG ONS nee 





FOR NOTHINC ! 


FOR NOTHINC. 


Three Months 
For Nothing. 


Thirteen Weeks Free ! 


aS — 





ate 


B EARt 


IS THE STANDARD ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


OF THE AGE 


It is not only the Largest, Best, and Cheapest, but by far the Largest.Circulating 
Journal of its Class in the World. National in Character, Ably Edited, Adapted to Town and 
Country, Superbly Illustrated and Printed, it is, unquestionably, the 


Best American Weekly Journal! 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER has become the Standard fAuthority. on all branches of 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, &c., throughout the Union, and is invaluable to City, Village, 
or Suburban Cultivators, Asa Literary and Family Paper it is a favorite in many of the best 


families all over the continent. 


ITs ILLUSTRATIONS 


Are Numerous, Beautiful, and Varied, 


Indeed, the Rurat has no Rival in its Sphere—is unequaled as 
an Illustrated Ruraljand Family Newspaper. 


Though double its former size—tow con- 


taining Siateen Large Pages, of Five Columns cach, weekly,—The RuRAL is still furnished at Only 


$3 a Year! 


—< 


THE RURAL FOR 1871 


Will be superior in all the essentials of a first-class, wide-awake, progressive, Practical, Scientific, 


Literary, Family, and Business Newspaper, 
Objects, '' Progress and Improvement,” will be more fully manifested than ever before. 


Tts glorious motto, ‘‘ Fxcelsior,”—and laudable 
With the Best 


Talent in every Department—abundant facilities, and the disposition and ability to render them available 
—we are determined to Keep in Advance, and continuously furnish the BEST’ NEWSPAPER OF 


ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD! 


—_»——. 


THIRTEEN PAPERS FREE! cs 


To all remitting $3 for 1871, 


hefore November 1, we will send] the Thirteen 
Numbers of this Quarter (Oct. to Jan.) FREE 


!—which is GIVING AWAY MORE 


PAPERS*THAN ANY MONTHLY FURNISHES IN A YBAR! 
te Remittances by Post-Office Money Orders, Drafts, or Registered Letters, may be made at the 


risk of the Publisher. Address 


D. D.iT. MOORE, 41 Park! Row, New York. 





The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 
Haye now ready for delivery their 


NEW: and GREATLY IMPROVED 


SEWINC-MACHINES, 
WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
parts, 

Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway, 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for cireulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 


BOYN TOWN’S 


BRICK-SET AyD * Ep aeee 
LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE. OVEN 


DAL TTMONE Tae PLACE Sea TerS EAT. 
NG: COO ORE 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO. 
No. 234 Water 5t., New York, 
Send for circular: 








BiIixBY & COQO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LADEES’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. 
All of which are warranted Haclusively Hand-made, 


No, 8 Astor Place, 
(Near Broadway) New Yor. 





60,000 Boys and Girls 


WANTED, one or more. in every city, village, and 
neighborhood in the United ‘States to work at 
leisure hours for good pay in cash. Pleasant, per- 
manent, honorable employment. Write at once to 
Joun B. ALDEN. & Co., Chicago, Please men- 
tion where you see this. 





a a Mone @ith Stencil and Key-Check 
'S v7" Fir t fail to secure Circular and 
L ‘free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 





know of valuable improvements ? E d to ts in busin 
GEO. J. COLBY, Architeot, Waterbury, Vt. BGO sales Bic Norelty ove Os., face, le 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 


T. S. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway. corner 10th 
St., keep a fine assortment of Pianos, Organs, or 
Melodeons, for gale or rent, at very, low prices for 
cash. Their HALLET, DAVIS, & CO. "s pianos 
are unsurpassed. Their stock of second-hand pianos 
and melodeons is very fine and very cheap. ‘They 
sell on small monthly payments and rent chea 
Their organs, with the Vox Angelic, are superb. 
You can Cand bargain there pn» he Pranos 
tuned and repaired. 


A GREAT OFFER!!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first class makers, includ- 
ing Chickering & Son’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 
to $20 monthly until paid; the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 





CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Policies Issued nearly 
Assets 


25,000 
$3,600,000.00 


JUSTUS LAWRENOE, President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 


AMERICAN: TONTINE 
LIFE AND SAVINGS 


INSURANCE CO., 


102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. 

PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Attorney. 
JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel. 

FOSTER & THOMPSON, Solicitors. 

CHAS. McMILLAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


AGENTS WANTED. Apply at the offee of the 
Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President, No. 102 Broadway. 
ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President, No. 1 


SAMURL WI WILLETS, of Wilets & Co., No. 303 Pearl 
CLARENCE S. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 9 
JONATHAN 1 THORNE, of Thorne, Watson & Co., No. 
SOF N N.Wiitina, Attorney and Connsellor, No. 


Wal 
ROBERT SCHELL, of Robert Schell & Co., No. 21 
J 6 ane 


ane. 

EYMOUR, of J. Seymour & Co., Nos. 9 and 
: ee street. 

WILLIAat BLOODGOOD, No. 23 West Twenty-fourth 
eet. 

J. 7 GBAUD 2 FOSTER, of Fcster & Thomson, No, 

J. WILSON STRATTON, Treasurer of the Novelty 

Lron Works, No. 111 Broadway. 
Joeeie M. COOPER, of Cooper, Fellows & Co., No. 
Maiden lane. 
R. L BNOX: aw 9 Vice-President of the Bank of 
e, No, 31 Nassau street 


Cor 
MINOT "C. MO IRGAN, Banker, No. 87 Wall street. 
we ~ = pt John Caswell & Co., No. 87 


nt street. 
EDWA RD HAIGHT, President National Bank of the 
Commonwealth, cbr. Nassau and Pine. 
WILLIAM M, TWEED, No. oe adway. 
CHARLES J. SHEPARD, No, 242 Water street, 
DWIGHT tay hee No. 68 Wall street. 
Fal’ 2 ENGS, of P . Engs & Sons, No. 131 
ont stree 
cane 3 M. BROWN, of Brown Bros. & Co., No. 59 
Wal 


treet. 
SAMUEL L. MIT BALL Merchant, No. 30 B’dway. 
ELIJAH T. BROWN, f Blijah T. Brown & Co., No. 


41 Spruce street. 
RA . HEWITT, of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., No. 
Wy Burling slip. 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 
408 PER CENT. 


Important New Features in Dividends 


and Modes of Insurance. 


All kinds of Hee: a Eestiting Life and Endowment 
Policies issued ; mporary [nsurance and_De- 
ferred Annuity Soint' Lite and Loan Redemption Poli- 
cies and Annuities. 

Policies Incontestible. 

iberal Modes of Payment of Premiums. 

Low yet Safe Rates of Insurance. 

Liberty to Travel. 

Thirty Days’ Grace on Renewals. 

Prompt Payment of Losses. 

Economy in Expenses. 

Loans on Policies. 

Annual Dividends on Contribution Plan. 

No Extra Charge for Policy, Stamps, or Medical Ex- 
amination. 

No Extra Charge for Army and Navy Officers. 

No Extra Charge for Captains and Officers of first- 
class Steamships and Sailing Vessels. 

No Extra Charge for Rai Cc 

No Extra Charge for Females. 





THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS. PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the coun 
to be the BEST PIANO now made and the most arabic. 
The great_combination of excellent qualities in the 
CHAMBERS PIANO in regard to tone, touch, power, and 
perfecticn of workm: have placed it in the front 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and con- 

7 the nr see in the mare 2 10- 
dealer: "Sixth St Bon invited to ca 
tory, New 221 Sixth Fm Tv fora cireula. . Address 

N, 
99 and idtgourth ion Now's York Gity. 





AND 


"G8 nt 
DOAWE, WING, OUSHING & SMITH, |° 


No. 423 Broome Street. New York. 


CHU RCH ORCANS. 
E.& G. G. HOOK, Boston, 


Inne raat the 
Re aR a 


pm ts of all.sizes, in 


“Tecan ase ee 


pens. A. PUNDENFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and tracts negotiated 
precisely the same terms as at the factory. - 








“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. * 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL, . > r ° 
Assets, Ist July, 1870, 5 
Liabilities, ° ‘ea ae 


$2,500,000 00 
ssa. 74 | 


TRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FOUR SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of et poeny on 

the ist day of Jul 


ASSETS. 
o Pein Beak, edpine 


120 00 
i 7“ 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres‘t. 


4. H.W. |, Secretary. 
a3 MELON. Ast Gemretay, 


New YORK, July 12, 1870. 


RERRETHE. 3 ne SP BURNT, 


neous ai nae 
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Empire Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 


139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparallelled 

in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Policies 

were issued in the first Twelve Months, 

insuring $7,813,850.00, which is the argest 

initial year’s business ever done by a Life Iusurans 

Company. 

. AND WHY NOT? 

Notice the following Liberal Features: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies nbsolutely Non- 

Forfeitable from payment of the first annual 

premtum. 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable afier two 

annual 4 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and 

absolutely incontestable after two annual 

premiums. 

Al restriction upon travel and residence removed, 

and no permits required. 

One-third of all premiums loaned to the insured, 

Uf desired, and no notes required. . 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred 

Premiums, and no inerease of annual payment on 

any class of policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being 

returned to the Policy-holder, equiiably in proportion 

to his contribution thereto. 

The business of the Compuny conducted upon the 

Mutual Plan. 

Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 

Empire. 

Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 

Policy. 
will 


continue 
the policy ; 


One Annual Prem. 

Two oe Prem ‘s 

Three iid o 

Four *: f in § 

Five = force 10 

FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the 
country. Apply at the Home Office, 1389 Broadway. 


OFFICERS : 
@. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K, MAROY, M.D., Medical Exam'r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


THE’ 


MUTUAL GUARANTY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N.Y., 


Issues LIFE Ineurance 
Policies under an improve a 
and original system. Th 
paymentof TE]i DOL LARS 

will secure a policy for TW@ 
Ti HOUSANP . DOLLARS 
(larger sums in pro rtion 
and a small PROTRAT 
payment is required om S 
when a death occurs in the 
class and division in which 
a policy is registered. 

n some. essential points, 
such as medical examine 
— went hg tm ments, and 

bsolhite policies, thix As<o- 
ciation does not vary from 
any of our oldest companies ; 


. years nt; days. 


“cs 
“ “ 


“ “ 





but in greater simplicity, 
economy, and accomiod:- 
i tion of payments, it diffi rs 
-\. materialiy, 
4 Authorized Capital, 
$250,000. 

For particulars, pamphlets may be had gratui- 
tously at the office of the Association, No. 98 Broad- 
eee ee York, or of its agents. 

Pe BEL TZBL MAM, U. 8. A., President. 
3 te , Vice-Pre sident. 


TIERNAN B ry. 
JAMES A. RIGHMOND: General Agent. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’. 





ESTB. 1809 


For General 
Househola 


purneses 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


or * oto 


On oe 
Le 2 tye 





= gi tay ag Troy Bell Foundry, 


Guuich, Acagamy. 1842), a large ascort- 
p. ae wi Alarm, and other 


order. Made of 
Serer ee Sen 


te gene sce Tro NY 


MENEELY'S BELL  FOUNDERY 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 
od ane Acofemy, Factory and other Bells, wade 
d tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
all with our New Patent Rotary Yoke tae 
most recent and desirable bell fixture in use. 


For prices and catalogues app! 
E. A. & G. Re RrENERLY 
West Troy,N ¥ 


BELLS 


For Churches, Sch Academies, Factories, Fire 
aan &o., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper oat 
resets and meagre with ier monn 


at at ipwent cash ee Br: LS, 
Ib. "Catal ue en 
te. per 
8. DAVIS, “6 5 Dey St, N. ¥. 


» RATEND. 


Asbesins Root bate, 














FLETOHER HEATING G GO._ 002 Broadway, N. X. | 


78 WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK. 

















THE CHRISTIAN 


New Series, Vol. II., No. 12. 
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‘o""a aa RE [LORD & TAYLOR'S NEW STORE, COR. BROADWAY AND 20TH.ST.] 


We are now selling off our entire stock at a great sacrifice previous to moving into 
our new store, cor. Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Cor. Broadway and Crand Street. 





AUTUMN, 1870. 


We open the season with a stock of 


Ready-Made Clothing 


For Men and Boys, 
Better than average Custom work. 


Styles the most Elegant. 
Stock the Freshest. 
Variety the Largest. 
Prices most Ecomomical. 


SPECIALTIES IN STYLE: 
The Prince Albert Frock. 
The Epsom Business Coaf 
The American Walking Coat, 


‘ {SPECIALTIES IN PRICE: 


Irish Frieze Overcoats, - - 
Petersham " 

Heavy Business Suits, 

Boys’ Bismarck “* 


Extensive selection of choicest English, 
French, German, and American fabrics in 
the Custom Department. Prices always uni- 
form, except a discount to clergymen. 

Inquiries by mail promptly answered, and method 
of measurement forwarded when desired. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway and Crand St. 
Broadway and Warren St. 


A .W.W. Miller's 
Perfect Shurts 
609 Broadway NY. 


\VX 
4h aN gh ae 
Blanks for self-measurement and all information 
sent on application. 
about to apply for 


INVENTORS Patents, 


in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 
not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
The Manufacturer and Builder, 


Advice by letter or in person FREE, Address 
WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row,iNew York. 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A CENERAL REDUCTION 


in their prices, in accordance with the deciune in tne 
premium on Gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Piano- 
fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long- 
felt and frequently expressed want. by persons of mod- 
erate means, teachers, schools, etc., have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely 
style of instrument, termed e 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship, as their highest priced 7 octave Pianos, 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceed- 
ingly neat exterior case. These new instruments will 
be supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class ‘‘Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means. 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call general at- 
tention to their new 
Patent Upright Pianos, 
With Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless 
in volume and quality of tone, and surpassing facility 
of action, whilst standing longer in tune and being 
more impervious to atmospheric influences than any 
other Piano at present manufactured. 
Price Lists and Illustrated 
Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 
WAREROOMS, First Floor of Steinway Hall 
Nos. 109 and 111 East-Fourteenth 8t.. 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place.) New York, 


AGENTS--$50,000 


Worth of American Meat and Vegetable Choppers 
sold the first year. Extra inducements now offered. 
DBD. A. NEWTON & CO,. 

20 Cortland St., New York, 
or 209 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





To AGENTS 
0 SELLING SIL 
VERS. PATENT 
Exastic Broom. 75,000 now In use. C. A. 
CLEGG & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., N. Y., or 209 Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 
the celebrates HOME SHUTTL - 
ING MACHINE. Has the under-feed, 
makes the “luck stitch” (alike on both sides), 
and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, 
Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, lll., er St. Louis, Mo. 





day) to sell 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
AT GREAT REDUCTION, 
in great variety and le of first-class 
laregascgremont of booin shoes nites, 
Soe establisn: 





goods at 
c. C. RICHMOND, 





573 Broadway. 





SMITH’S 
American Organs 


are universally admired for 


Their Melodious Quality of 
Tone, their easy and elastic 
Action, their steady 
Power, and their 
elegant Finish. 


Owing to recent improvements in mechanism, 
they are adapted equally well to light and graceful 
music and to the graver styles. 

No instruments afford such a sympathetic and 
satisfactory accompaniment to the voice. 


Those who have formed their opinions of reed 
organs from their recollections of the antiquated 
‘* Melodeon,” should now hear the full volume of 
round tone, and all the fine effects produced by these 
superb instruments. 

Those who are intending to purchase, and all who 
are interested in musical art, are reminded that they 
can easily be satisfied as to the truth of the claims 
put forth for the American Organ, by hearing for 
themselves. 


Agents and the musical public are informed that 
new styles of cases are in active preparation. 


*,* An elegantly illustrated Circular, containing 
descriptions and prices, will be sent, postpaid, on 
application. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 


MERCHANTS 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Office, 257 BROADWAY, 


ssues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies on 
the Mutual System, free from restriction 
on travel and occupation. 

All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 
WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President. 

A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
O. 8S. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 





The Officers of this Company are prepared 
to make liberal terms with responsible and 
efficient Life Insurance men from every 
quarter. 


ALBANY. . Y., 
82 State St. 


MASSILLON, Ohio. 


OHIOAGO. Til, 
138 La Salle St. & 





BALTIMORE, Ma. & 
98 8, Howard St. 3 =: % 
VINEGAR. face 


Rae Fiensur diate, Olemeell, 








THE TRIBUNE’S WAR NEWS. 


THE VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


From the Galena (Ill.) Gazette. 


THe LEADRRSHIP OF THE PRESS.—The New 
York TRIBUNE has fairly taken the lead of the 
American press. Probably no journal in the world 
has equaled it in the enterprise and spirit it has 
shown, in obtaining news of the present European 
war. Its correspondence by telegraph often costs 
$1,000 a day, itis said. No one can look over its 
columns without being gurpetagd at the number and 
fullness of its war dispatches. Some of the other 
papers of New York show a very mean and ungen- 
erous spirit in attempting to rob the THE TRIB- 
UNE of the credit its superior enterprise has so 
fairly earned. At the breaking out of the war, 
THE TRIBUNE organized, under the lead of its 
Lovdon correspondent, a large corps of writers, 
who pushed forward immediately to the frovt, and 
who furnish the moat complete and reliable accounts 
of the war which we receive. Because some of the 
other journals, when vader the rcles of the Asso- 
ciated Press they receive these dispatches, pay a 
portion of the cost of telegraphing, that does not 
destroy the credit which belongs to THE TRIB- 
UNE for organizing, at a great cost, the means of 
obtaining them. 


From Moore's Rural New Yorker. 


The New York TRIBUNE has distanced all 
competitors in furnishing fresh, reliable, and the 
most complete war news to its ers daily. It 
has paid for transmitting its news from London to 
New York, ny sere. from $1,000 to over $2,000 
in gold daily. It is an exhibition of pluck and enter- 

rise we always admire and like to applaud. When 
THE TRIBUNE says it will furnish its readers 
with news hereafter, it will be distinctly understood 
that it ‘‘means business.” 


From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


The victorious Prussians have not achieved a 
more astounding triumph over Napoleon and his 
generals than THE TRIBUNE has won over its 
enterprising cotemporaries in the metropolis. The 
fact is disputed, of course; newspapers’ will not 
acknowledge it if they ever know when they are 
beaten ; but public opinion, with hardly a dissent- 
ing voice, has proclaimed the triumph of THE 
TRIBUNE. Those papers which carp at and at- 
tempt to belittle the distinguished achievements of 
THE TRIBUNE, only succeed in betraying a de- 
gree of mortification which is tantamount to a con- 
fession of defeat. * * * * It has been sowing 
with unexampled liberality; it expects to an 
abundant harvest in due season. We have no doubt 
in the world that it must have spent y, for 
extra dispatches from the seat of war, at least 
$100,000 more than it has realized in the profits on 
extra sales during the same space of time. It has 
won a very great distinetion ; the public recognizes 
it as the Leading Journal of America; and the 
position may be worth all it has cost; but it will 
take a long time to get the money again, 
under the most favorable circumstances. We have 
only enlarged upon the facts in order to do justice 
to ‘a eotemporary that has illustrated the most 
wonderful military aehievements in history by the 
most remarkable exhibition of newspaper enterprise 
that the world has ever seen. 


From the New Haven Journal and Courier. 


We continue to copy, as we find room for them, 
the splendid war-piciures furnished by the indefatig- 
able correspondents of THE TRIBUNE. The teats 
performed by that journal in reporting the events 
of the great war are unprecedented in the history of 
journalism. Rival and beaten journals deride and 
seek to belittle these phic — ; but while 
carping they are fi to copy. THE TRIBUNE 
has shown marvelous tact and business co in 
collecting and transmitting by telegraph such 
niasses of matter, and it must be placed at the very 
head of American news papers., 


From the Adams (Mass.) Transcript. 
. 


The feats of intelli; 
by The New York TRIBUNE since pecs 
war opened are among the most wonderful eve- 
ments of our day. This paper has distanced all its 
cotemporaries the ness, extent, and ac- 
curacy of its war news—in fact, for the first two or 
three weeks it pre to the country the only im- 
portant information from the seat of war. Its cor- 
respondents telegraphed a full and honest account 
of the great battle of Gravelotte before either Lon- 
don, Berlin, or Paris had read a description of it. 
The total se of this journalistic triumph was 
over $3,000. e don’t wonder at the astonishment 


which such expenditure excites in 
The rivals of THE RIBUNE in New York, tp. 
stead of groctonely score g praise for 


such signal 
illustrations of sagacity and energy, 
menifest a —< ia , and attempt to 
- e pable the meantime 
TRIBUNE goes on with en ques was and 
in reputation and subscribers daily. Unmis' 
Fog TRIBUNE is at the head of the journals of 

eo Wi 





nee and —_ performed | all 
e 


‘HE | honor where honor is due, and wish 
RIBU. 





From the Montreal Witness. 


THe WONDERS OF THE WAR.—Th present war 
in Europe has been prolific in wondera, the greatest 
being the marvelous organization, prowess, and 
success of Prussia. The second, the scarcely less 
astonishing weakness of Imperial France, the third, 
the easy way in which the Napoleonic dynasty is 
overthrown and a Republic inaugurated in its 
stead. Of another kind of marvels, but scarcely less 
wonderful, is the development of journalistic enter- 
prise to which the war has given birth, and in 
which The New York TRIBUNE towers immea- 
surably above all the journals of the world. That 
oe as special correspondents at London, Paris, 

rlin, and, we believe, Brassels or Luxembourg ; 
besides special reporters accompanying each army, 
one or other or both of whom succeed, notwith- 
standing extraordinary difficulties, in being present 
atthe great battles. These correspondents send 
special messengers to London with their letters, 
which are telegraphed in full to New York. at an 
enormous expense, by Atlantic cable. One of these 
messages cost about $2,600 in goid, and two others 
were am or = as long. There is, besides, a 
daily su of shorter telegraphic correspondence, 
which, e a€gregate, most cost nearly as much. 
Indeed, we have litle doubt that the expenses of 
THE TRIBUNE for war correspondence alone, 
including salaries, traveling expenses, special ex- 
press messengers, and cable telegrams. must have 
amounted to something like $4,000 or $5,000 a day 
fora fortnight or more. Nor has this expenditure 
been fruitless. Time and space have been almost 
annihilated, and minute deqerigtions of great battles 
fought around Metz or Sedan have been published 
in New York on the third morning after they oc- 
curred. This whole continent has indebted to 
THE TRIBUNE for its war news, most of the 
New York papers using it asif it were their own 
correspondence. We have om“? printed these 
t dispatches next day afer ey appeared in 

HE TRIBUNE, giving credit, of course, to the 
source from which we o them. 


From the Harrisburg Daily Telegraph. 


From the z3encement of the Franco-Prussian 
war we have, confess, been amazed at the won- 
derfal enterprise and forecast of The New York 
TRIBUNE. We have delayed reference to THE 
TRIBUNE'S great and triumphant undertaking 
thus far, to see whether it was possible to maintain 
such a strain. We can no longer hesitate to de- 
clare that its success is as complete as its design 
was novel and splendid. All honor to the great 
newspaper of the world! 

From the San Francisco Bulletin. 

THE TRIBUNE has displayed a degree of en- 
lightened and hberal enterprise, throughout the 

resent war, which comple eclipses 

n attem by the leading English and European 
press. With correspondents at the principal Ger- 
man, French, and English cities, and others accom- 
ene the German armies and hovering on the 
‘ines of the French, this great paper has been able 
to publish daily more full and satisfactory accounts 
of the war than any of the European papers, with 
all their advantages of — and presumed fa- 
miliarity with the situation. The Herald, W 
and . have also shown much enterprise in the 
same field; but itis only just to admit that THE 
TRIBUNE has led all cotemporaries in respect to 
age Tama Mayet ee a y of informa- 

mM. e reports have cost from 
from $1,2.0 to $2,000 for transmission over the 
cable, and their prompt arrival and unusual len, 
have made their receipt and publicatien a novelty 
in journalism. 


From the Easton Express. 
The records of newspaper en 


an that will com with wt ote 
of THE TRIBUNE is cone 


ser in ent of the evs qragian eel’ selatings 
encoun one 0} most gra) w D 
of battle scenes ever executed, and is not cmnended 
even by the brilliant sketches of The London Times's 
correspondent known as Bull Run Russell. What- 
ever may be said of the opinions on many questions 
which have at times ap in the columns of 
THE TRIBUNE, by common consent the palm of 
superior pluck and enterprise has been ly won 
over all com and no doubt the proprietors 
will find their interest and a full recompense for the 
outlay in the prestige which their paper has 
received, Like Bt Ee pre epee Sephora 
mendation, THE TRIBUNE throughout this entire 
period of large — has said very littie 
about it, ana by its mod has heightened the 
virtue which it vails. We deem it just to render 
prosperity not 
NE in the fall measure of its 
hope also that some of its cotempo- 
by its example to do more 





THE TRIBUNE is strong by reason of its enormous circulation and great cheapness. 
It has long been conceded that THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE has the largest circulation 
of any newspaper in the country. For years we have printed twice as many papers, 
perhaps, as all of the other weekly editions of the city dailies combined. This is why 


we are enabled to do our work so thoroughly and cheaply. 


the better paper we can make. 


The larger our circulation, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE: 


Subscription. 


Datty Trrsvune, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. Single copies, 4 cents. 

Semi-WEEKLY Trisvune, Mail Subscribers, 
$4 per an. Five copies or over, $3 each; 
an extra copy will be sent for every club 
of ten sent for at ore time. 


Weexry Trisvune, Mail Subscribers, $2 per 
annum. 


For club terms, send for specimen copy 
and show-bills. 


Terms, cash in advanee. 





Advertising Rates. 


Datrtry Trisune, 25c,, 30c., 40c., 60c., and 
$1 per line. 


“eee Tripung, 25 and 50c. per 
e. 


Weexty Trisvune, $2, $3, and $5 per line, 
according to position in the paper. 


The constantly in circulation of 
Tue Trisone makes it a more valuable 
medium through which advertisers can reach 
all parts of the country. 


Address Taz Trrsuns, New York. 





